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GLOSSARY 

Some  of  these  words  may  mean  different  things  to  different  people.  They  are 
defined  here  as  used  in  this  thesis. 

charismatic/Charismatic:  Charisma  and  related  words  are  from  a  Greek  word  pertaining 
to  gifts  of  grace.  Spelled  in  this  paper  with  a  lower-case  'c,'  charismatic  refers  to  the 
natural  gift  of  personality,  the  special  quality  of  that  confers  extraordinary  powers  of 
leadership,  the  personal  magnetism  that  enables  an  individual  to  attract  or  influence 
people  (see  note  15,  p.  35).  Charismatic,  spelled  herein  with  a  capital  'C,'  refers  to 
neo-Pentecostal  Christians  who  believe  and  participate  in  the  "gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit"  such  as  prophesying  and  speaking  in  tongues.  According  to  sociologist  R. 
Stephen  Warner,  it  is  "equivalent  to  Pentecostal  but  socially  differentiated;  used  by 
middle-class  Pentecostals." 

counterculture:  Generally,  the  culture  and  lifestyle  of  people  who  reject  the  dominant 

values  and  behavior  of  society.  Specifically,  the  culture  of  the  "hippies"  of  the  mid- 
1960s-early  1970s. 

evangelical:  Christians  who  emphasize  belief  in  salvation  by  faith  in  the  atoning  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  inerrant  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  centraHty  of 
preaching  and  studying  Scripture  as  contrasted  to  rimal. 

evangelist/evangelize:  An  evangelist  is  any  person  who  preaches  the  gospel  (evangelizes). 
"Evangelist"  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  described  in  Paul's  letter 
to  the  Ephesians  (4:11). 

fundamentalist:  Fundamentalists  are  evangelical  Christians  who  believe  that  the  Bible  is 
the  actual  word  of  God  and  should  be  taken  literally,  word  for  word.  Unlike 
Charismatic  evangelicals,  fundamentalists  reject  modem-day  manifestations  of  such 
"gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  as  prophesying  and  speaking  in  tongues,  relying  solely  on 
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the  Bible  for  their  inspiration.  To  some,  fundamentalism  connotes  a  strict  and  rigid 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  at  the  cost  of  its  spirit. 

heterodox/orthodox:  Orthodox  Christianity  in  this  thesis  means  reformed  Western 

Christian  doctrine  in  accordance  with  the  creeds  of  Nicea  and  Chalcedon;  that  is. 
Christian  doctrine  which  affirms  the  divine  inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  divinity  and 
separate  personhood  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  the  conception  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  atoning  death  on 
the  cross  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  imminent  return  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
earth,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Church  as  His  Body  on  earth.   Heterodox  doctrine 
refers  to  any  interpretation  of  Christianity  that  lies  outside  of  or  denies  orthodox 
doctrine,  such  as  Unitarianism. 

Jesus  People:  Members  of  the  1960s-70s  counterculture  ("hippies,  freaks")  who  converted 
to  Christianity.  Sometimes  referred  to  as  "Jesus  Freaks." 

locution:  Word  or  words  heard  in  a  mystical  experience  or  divine  revelation. 

revival:  A  reawakening  of  interest  in  religion;  an  evangelistic  meeting  or  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  religious  reawakening;  a  social  movement  resulting  from  such 
reawakening. 


Chapter  1 
INTRODUCTION 


This  thesis  is  about  a  Jesus  People  Movement.  Usually  when  the  term  Jesus  People 
Movement  has  been  used,  it  has  most  often  been  preceded  by  the  definite  article  "the" 
rather  than  the  indefinite  "a,"  as  used  here.  Bodi  uses  are  accurate.  There  was  a  global  Jesus 
People  Movement'  (predicated  by  "the")  that  was  bom  of  the  equally  global  counterculture 
of  the  1960s.  In  general  terms,  "the  Jesus  People  Movement"  refers  to  the  phenomenon  of 
young  members  of  the  countercultiare,  commonly  (if  unsatisfactorily)  referred  to  as 
"hippies,"  who  have  embraced  Christianity  (and  usually  a  specific  type  of  Christianity).  The 
Jesus  People,  as  they  are  also  termed,  were  a  specific,  identifiable  religious  movement  of  the 
late  1960s  and  1970s.  Wherever  there  were  hippies,  there  were,  in  varying  numbers,  Jesus 
People. 

While  the  Jesus  People  Movement  derived  many  of  its  values  from  the 
counterculture  out  of  which  it  grew,  in  certain  ways  it  was  a  reaction  to  the  counterculture. 
While  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  counterculture  was  antiauthoritarianism  to  the  point 
of  anarchy,  the  Jesus  People  Movement  interpreted  the  Bible  as  espousing  principles  of 
authority  and  submission.  This  single  difference  distinguishes  the  counterculture  at  large 
and  the  individual  communities  of  which  it  was  made  from  the  Jesus  People  Movement  and 
the  local  Jesus  People  movements  of  which  it  consisted.  The  counterculture  had  its 
celebrities,  its  artists,  poets,  rock  stars,  and  spokespeople  (who  as  often  as  not  were  ignored 


'  Following  the  lead  of  "Jesus  People  historian"  David  Di  Sabatino,  I  have  used  the  longer  Jesus  People 
Movement  instead  of  the  less  cumbersome  but  commonly  used  "Jesus  Movement,"  which  also  refers  to  the 
earliest  appearances  of  Christianity  in  the  1*'  century.  See  Di  Sabatino,  David,  The  Jesus  People  Movement: 
An  Annotated  Bibliography  and  General  Resource  (Westport,  Connecticut:  Greenwood  Press,  1999),  p.  4. 


or  decried  by  the  people  they  claimed  to  represent);  the  Jesus  People  Movement,  if  without  a 
distinct  movement-wide  leadership,  consisted  of  a  number  of  local  movements,  each  with 
well-defined  leadership  and  lines  of  authority. 

This  thesis  is  about  one  such  movement,  one  particular  community  of  Jesus  People. 
It  is  largely  a  story  of  certain  leaders,  visionaries,  and  ministers,  and  the  authority  they 
wielded,  whether  derived  charismatically,  politically  or  both.  It  is  also  about  the  people  they 
led,  and  their  communal  and  community  lives,  their  ministries,  churches,  and  para-churches. 
It  is  about  who  they  have  become,  and  what  has  become  of  their  movement.  It  is  about 
how  these  people  have  been  affected  by  Christianity,  and  also  about  how  they  have  affected 
Christianity.  This  work  is  primarily  an  history  of  this  movement,  but  the  historical  lens 
through  which  the  movement  and  its  present  day  legacy  is  viewed  is  somewhat 
interdiscipUnarily  tinted  with  the  hues  of  other  social  sciences,  particularly  the  sociology  of 
religion. 

The  Spirituality  of  the  Late  Sixties  Countercultute 

While  an  history  of  the  counterculture  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  thesis,  it  is 
important  to  note  the  setting  out  of  which  the  Jesus  People  Movement  was  bom.  Robert  S. 
Ellwood  devotes  the  last  major  section  of  his  book  on  the  spirituality  of  the  1960s  to  what 
he  called  "The  Bitter  Years"  of  the  decade,  1968-1970.-  These  were  the  years  of 
disappointment;  the  assassinations  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
disillusionment  in  governmental  politics  after  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  and  the  betrayals  by  the  new  President  Richard  Nixon,  the  shootings  at  Kent  State 


2  Ellwood,  Robert  S.,  The  Sixties  Spiritual  Awakening:  American  Religion  Moving  from  Modem  to 
Postmodern  (New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1994),  p.  249  ff. 


and  Jackson  State  Universities,  just  some  of  the  blighted  hopes  at  the  end  of  the  decade  of 
the  counterculture  -  the  years  of  the  beginnings  of  realization  of  the  failure  of  the  hippie 
revolution,  despite  the  brief  shining  moment  of  Woodstock,  to  change  the  world.  Ellwood 
introduced  his  book  by  stating  that  while  the  political  events  of  the  sixties  are  the  events  of 
that  decade  that  have  been  most  often  remembered  and  analyzed,  the  greatest  event  of  that 
decade  was  not  political  but  spiritual  -  the  flowering  of  a  new  spirituality  wrought  "not  by 
street  revolutionaries  but  by  those  who  dropped  out  and  turned  on."^  The  predominant 
Judeo-Christian  religious  culture  was  challenged  by  the  "Love  Generation,"  which  pursued 
almost  every  other  spirimal  path  available,  and  creatively  invented  some  new  ones.  Yet  hand 
in  hand  with  the  political  disappointments  of  the  sixties,  by  the  end  of  that  decade  the 
shortcomings  of  the  new,  often  drug-enhanced  spiritualities  became  more  and  more 
apparent  to  many.  On  the  political  side,  as  the  civil  rights  movement  mutated  from  a 
nonviolent  movement  to  one  which  demanded  change  "by  any  means  necessary,"  and 
groups  hke  the  Weathermen  replaced  the  pacifist  organizations  of  the  mid-sixties,  a  nihilism 
infected  the  counterculture.  "The  faint  odor  of  nihilism  America  inhaled  around  1969  was 
mingled  with  reassertions  of  stability  proffered  by  perfumers  from  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  the  alchemists  of  'Middle  America'  and  of  evangelical  religion."  That  return  to 
conservatism  would  not  be  to  "the  old  Victorian  fragrance. .  .but  a  synthesis  of  tradition  and 
Sixties  values."  '*  It  was  time,  even  within  the  uncharted  territory  of  the  counterculture,  for 
the  pendulvim  to  swing  back  to  possibilities  rejected  at  its  outset. 

The  neo-conservative  reaction  would  manifest  in  many  different  ways,  but  the  way 
with  which  this  thesis  is  concerned  was  that  which  became  called  "the  Jesus  People 


5  Ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  258. 


Movement."  While  it  would  be  an  oversimplification  to  say  that  the  spiritual  outlook  of  the 
counter-culture  entirely  rejected  its  distinctive  religious  pluralism  for  a  return  to  orthodox 
Christianity,  and  indeed  many  elements  of  counterculture  spirituality  -  goddess  worship, 
Americanized  forms  of  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Yoga,  heterodox  Christianity,  and  "New  Age" 
syntheses  of  aU  of  the  above  and  then  some  -  would  survive  through  the  next  three  decades, 
a  significant  number  of  members  of  the  counterculture  rejected  those  "alternative"  paths  for 
a  version  of  Christianity  at  once  more  conservative  than  that  of  many  of  their  parents  and 
yet  inclusive  of  many  aspects  of  countercultxire  values  and  philosophy. 

Prologue:  History  of  the  Jesus  People  Movement 

The  origins  of  the  Jesus  People  Movement  predate  those  "bitter  years."  Most 
histories  of  the  movement  begin  in  1967  with  the  establishment  of  the  "Living  Room,"  the 
first  Christian  street  mission  to  the  hippies  in  San  Francisco's  Haight-Ashbury  during  the 
height  of  the  "Summer  of  Love."  Ted  and  Liz  Wise,  while  perhaps  not  the  first  two  hippies 
to  be  converted  to  Christianity,  opened  the  first  hippie-Christian  "mission/crash-pad" 
operated  by  evangelizing  hippies  for  hippies.  Financially  supported  by  some  Baptist 
ministers,  the  chief  legacy  of  the  Living  Room  was  the  group  of  fellow  hippie-converts  who 
became  part  of  the  team.  Moving  to  a  Marin  County  house  which  they  dubbed  "The  House 
of  Acts,"  a  reference  to  their  shared  vision  of  a  return  to  the  primitive  church,  were  the 
Wises  and  three  other  couples,  the  Doops,  the  Heefners,  and  the  Sands.  Joining  them  a 
short  time  later  was  a  young  and  spiritually  enthusiastic  convert  by  the  name  of  Lonnie 
Frisbee  and  his  wife  Connie.^ 


5  Di  Sabatino,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7-8. 


After  an  eighteen-month  period  running  the  Living  Room  and  living  in  the  House  of 
Acts,  the  group  split  up;  Ted  Wise  became  a  minister  in  the  Peninsula  Bible  Church  in  Palo 
Alto,  the  Doops  and  the  Heefners  were  recruited  to  lead  different  chapters  of  Victor  Paul 
Wierville's  heterodox  (anti-Trinitarian)  "The  Way  International,"  and  the  Frisbees  headed 
for  Southern  California,  having  been  invited  by  the  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Chapel  in  Costa 
Mesa,  Chuck  Smith,  to  start  a  similar  mission  there.  With  another  couple,  the  Frisbees 
began  a  string  of  Christian  communes,  each  one  called  the  House  of  Miracles.  Lonnie 
Frisbee  became  increasingly  involved  as  a  youth  minister  at  Calvary  Chapel  and  transformed 
that  church's  Wednesday  night  youth  services  into  Calvary  Chapel's  main  event,  attracting 
large  numbers  of  southern  Califomian  hippies.  Frisbee  became  known  as  the  "John  the 
Baptist  of  southern  California,"  with  around  4,000  young  people  converted  and  more  than 
2,000  converts  baptized  in  his  highly-publicized  mass  baptisms  in  the  surf  at  Corona  Del 
Mar.  Thanks  to  Lonnie  Frisbee,  Chuck  Smith's  Calvary  Chapel  would  be  the  primary  face  of 
the  southern  Californian  Jesus  People  Movement.'' 

While  the  most  successful,  especially  in  the  long-term,  the  Chuck  Smith/Lonnie 
Frisbee-led  ministry  was  not  the  only  southern  Califomian  Jesus  People  movement.  Started 
in  1 967,  the  same  year  as  San  Francisco's  Living  Room,  was  an  evangelical  Hollywood 
coffeehouse  called  the  Salt  Company,  sponsored  by  the  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Church. 
Despite  its  mainline  sponsorship,  the  Salt  Company  was  successful  in  reaching  thousands  of 
young  people.  Also  based  in  Hollywood  was  Duane  Pederson  and  his  Hollywood  Free  Paper, 
an  evangelical  tract  designed  for  the  counterculture.  Pederson  would  later  join  forces  with 
Calvary  Chapel.^ 


nbid.,pp.  8-11. 

'  Ellwood,  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  One  Way:  The  Jesus  Movement  and  Its  Meaning  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1973),  pp.  60-61. 


There  were  other  publicity-hungry  Jesus  People  preachers  competing  for  souls  and 
recognition.  Arthur  Blessitt  was  a  Southern  Baptist  evangelist  who  proclaimed  himself  "the 
minister  of  Sunset  Strip."  Opening  up  the  "His  Place"  nightclub  in  Hollywood  as  an  all-day, 
all-night  ministry  to  teenagers,  he  popularized  the  evangelical  vernacular  of  the  Jesus  People 
movement,  exhorting  listeners  to  "turn  on  to"  and  "get  high  on  Jesus,"  and  "drop  a  little 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John."  While  many  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  Hollywood 
evangelist,  his  tactics  were  used  successfully  by  many  other  leaders  in  the  Jesus  People 
movement. 

Besides  The  Way  International,  another  heterodox  and  "extremist"  Jesus  People 
group  was  David  Berg's  Children  of  God.  Started  as  a  ministry  to  surfers  in  Huntington 
Beach,  Berg  opened  a  coffeehouse  ministry  with  music  evangelism  and  a  communally-based 
outreach  program.  His  "Teens  For  Christ"  began  to  be  told  by  him  that  they  were  God's 
personally-selected  preachers  of  the  imminent  second  coming  of  Christ.  Changing  their 
name  to  the  Children  of  God  (and  his  own  to  "Moses"),  they  were  disavowed  as  a  cult  by 
most  of  the  other  Jesus  People  groups.^ 

There  were  many  other  groups.  Also  loosely  affiliated  with  Chuck  Smith  and 
Calvary  Chapel  was  a  group  that  moved  to  an  Oregon  commune,  starting  a  network  of  what 
they  called  the  "Shiloh  Youth  Revival  Centers  Organization,"  with  evenmally  over  178 
communities  in  30  states.  Also  in  the  Northwest  was  Linda  Meissner  (one  of  the  few  female 
Jesus  People  leaders)  and  her  Seattle-based  "Jesus  People  Army."  While  Meissner  allowed 
the  Children  of  God  to  take-over  the  Seatde  base  of  the  Jesus  People  Army  in  1971,  a 
daughter  community  begun  in  Milwaukee  by  Jim  and  Sue  Palosaari  became  the  leading  Jesus 
People  presence  in  the  Midwest.  In  northern  CaHfomia  there  was  the  Christian  World 


'  Di  Sabatino,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 


Liberation  Front,  founded  by  Campus  Crusade's  Jack  Sparks  and  promoted  by  the  most 
innovative  of  the  street  Christian  newspapers,  Right  On!.  Further  up  the  coast  was  the 
Lighthouse  Ranch  near  Eureka,  and  its  Gospel  Outreach  organization  which  founded 
communities  around  the  world. 

Although  most  commonly  portrayed  as  a  (southern)  California  phenomenon,  the 
Jesus  People  Movement  made  its  presence  known  around  the  continent.  Besides  the 
Palosaaris'  Milwaukee  Jesus  People  and  the  Shiloh  and  Gospel  Outreach  communities 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  had  its  Toronto  Catacombs  Church,  which 
spawned  coffeehouse  ministries  and  Jesus  People  communities  in  all  of  Canada's  ten 
provinces.^ 

The  preceding  history  is  the  usual  thumbnail  sketch  history  of  the  Jesus  People 
Movement,  focusing  on  the  most  prominent  and  publicized  Jesus  People  leaders  and  groups, 
the  ones  who  attracted  the  most  media  attention  (the  Jesus  People  Movement  made  the 
front  page  of  the  national  media  with  "The  Jesus  Revolution"  on  the  cover  of  Time,  June, 
1971,  "The  Jesus  Movement  is  Upon  Us"  on  the  cover  oihook,  February,  1971,  and  placed 
third  in  Time's  1971  "story  of  the  year"  rankings'").  The  names  of  those  leaders  and  groups 
are  what  have  come  to  generally  be  equated  with  the  Jesus  People  Movement.  Absent  from 
their  ranks  are  an  unknown  number  of  smaller  or  less-publicized  Jesus  People  groups,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  including  a  lack  of  any  sort  of  documentation.  Most  conspicuous  in  that 
absence  is  a  greater  representation  of  the  movement  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  After 
the  breakup  of  the  original  Living  Room/House  of  Acts  group,  there  is  not  much 
documentation  of  San  Francisco-based  Jesus  People  ministries.  In  Berkeley  there  was  the 
Christian  World  Liberation  Front,  as  well  as  another  hippie -influenced  "Berkeley  Free 

'Ibid,  p.  13. 


Church.""  Yet,  if  the  counterculture  was  ripe  for  evangeli2ation,  as  evidenced  by  the 
southern  California  movement,  why  was  such  evangelization  not  evidenced  by  a  similarly 
exploding  movement  in  Northern  California,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  heart  of  that 
counterculture?  As  this  thesis  suggests,  such  evangelization  might  have  been  taking  place  on 
as  large  or  even  larger  a  scale,  without  the  publicity  and  hype  given  to  the  southern  groups. 
The  group  which  this  thesis  documents  was  just  one  of  a  number  of  northern  California 
Jesus  People  groups.  As  the  hippies  moved  out  from  San  Francisco's  Haight-Ashbury  in 
1968  and  later,  they  spread  throughout  northern  California  and  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
created  potential  locations  of  Jesus  People  communities. 

The  Sonoma  County  Movement  as  a  Unique  Yet  Typical  Movement 

The  story  of  the  Sonoma  County  Jesus  People  Movement  is  a  unique  one,  but  it  is 
probably  not  an  unusual  one.  Each  of  the  phases  of  the  local  movement  have  parallels  and 
correspondences  with  other  Jesus  People  movements  and  other  movements  within 
Christianity.  Indeed,  the  very  pattern  of  spontaneous  revival  movement  (partly  as  reaction 
to  a  structuralized,  hierarchicalized  institution)  developing  after  a  brief  period  of  antinomian 
egalitarianism  into  another  structuralized,  hierarchicalized  institution  has  been  commented 
on  by  many  sociologists  of  religion.  Victor  Turner's  model  as  explained  in  his  The  Ritual 
Process^-  describes  organizations  founded  in  a  spirit  of  reforming  zeal,  such  as  St.  Francis  of 


•"  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

"  Although  a  product  of  the  counterculture,  the  Berkeley  Free  Church  is  not  included  as  part  of  the  Jesus 

People  Movement  as  it  was  a  social  gospel  oriented  church  sponsored  by  a  mainline  Episcopal  seminary,  rather 

than  independent  and  evangelistic  as  were  those  of  the  jPM.  See  Stelmach,  Harlan  Douglas  Anthony,  "The 

Cult  of  Liberation:  The  Berkeley  Free  Church  and  the  Radical  Church  Movement:   1967-1972"  (GTU  Ph.D. 

Dissertation,  Berkeley,  California,  1977). 

'2  Turner,  Victor,  The  Ritual  Process:  Structure  and  Anti-Structure  (NY:  Aldine  de  Gruyter,  1969),  pp.  131- 

165. 


Assisi's  order  of  poor  friars,  which,  founded  in  a  spirit  of  "communitas"  (a  feeling  of  social 
community  and  equality),  soon  passed,  even  in  Francis'  own  lifetime  and  against  his  wishes, 
into  an  organi2ed,  hierarchicaUzed  structure  seemingly  antithetical  to  that  very  spirit  in  which 
it  was  founded.  That  story  has  been  repeated  many  times  in  religious  movements 
throughout  history,  and  the  various  groups  of  the  Jesus  People  Movement,  including 
Sonoma  County,  are  merely  variations  of  the  same  theme.  This  particular  version  might  be 
broken  down  into  the  following  phases,  each  with  their  own  parallels  elsewhere:  (1)  Revival 
(roughly  corresponding  to  Chapter  2),  (2)  Authority/Discipleship,  (important  elements  of 
Chapters  3  and  5),  and  (3)  Legacy,  or  the  remnants  of  the  movement  (the  subject  of  the  last 
chapter),  including  its  effects  on  later  movements  and  institutions,  particularly  on  more 
traditional,  less  countercultural  Christianity  (hence,  the  thesis'  tide,  "Where  the  Jesus  People 
Went"). 

The  seemingly  spontaneous  and  organic  outbreaks  of  the  Jesus  People  Movement  in 
different  locations,  including  Sonoma  County,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  other  Christian 
revivals  in  history.  Revivalism,  a  distinctively  English  and  American  phenomenon,  has  been 
partly  responsible  for  many  of  the  conservative  developments  in  American  Protestantism. 
All  of  the  great  American  revivals,  the  First  Great  Awakening  led  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
Tennents,  and  others  in  the  mid  1 8*  century,  the  Second  Great  Awakening  which  spawned 
the  early  19'"^  century  Restoration  movement  (see  Chapter  4),  the  revival  campaigns  led  by 
evangelists  Billy  Sunday,  Aimee  Semple  McPherson,  Billy  Graham,  and  others  in  the  20'*^ 
century,  and  most  recently,  the  Jesus  People  Movement  all  share  common  traits.  While  the 
term  "revival"  refers  to  the  purpose  of  these  movements  of  reawakening  a  dormant 
Christian  spirituality  among  the  populace,  the  emphasis  has  actually  been  on  conversion  of 
the  unchurched  and  the  merely  nominally  churched.  All  of  these  revival  movements  have 


de-emphasized  theology  and  an  intellectual  approach  to  Christianity  in  favor  of  a  very 
emotional,  experiential  approach.  And  they  have  all  been  very  successful,  generally 
demonstrating  growth  at  times  in  which  established  churches  were  experiencing  declines  in 
membership  and  participation.'^ 

The  rapid  development  from  a  freeform  revival  to  an  organized  movement  with 
clearly  structured  roles  of  authority  and  leadership  is  another  feature  common  to  most  Jesus 
People  groups,  and  this  pattern  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  Sonoma  County  movement. 
Again,  while  the  specific  details  are  unique,  the  common  pattern  of  a  charismatic  figure 
gathering  a  corps  of  "lieutenants"  who  share  in  his  or  her  leadership  while  either  imposing 
themselves  or  being  accepted  as  authority  figures  by  the  larger  group  is  the  basic  pattern  of 
the  Sonoma  County  group.  While  the  specific  development  of  that  group's  teachings  and 
practices  regarding  authority,  submission,  and  discipleship  training  (the  "shepherding 
movement")  may  have  been  one  of  the  more  unique  aspects  of  the  Sonoma  County 
movement,  the  tendency  of  Jesus  People  groups  to  emphasize  respect  for  strong  authority 
has  been  well  demonstrated  by  sociologists  of  the  movement.''' 

The  third,  "legacy"  phase  of  the  local  movement  is  perhaps  the  most  unique,  but 
again,  is  not  completely  untypical  of  groups  who  have  come  out  of  the  Jesus  People 
Movement.  The  Sonoma  County  group,  having  survived  somewhat  of  a  coUapse  under  the 
weight  of  its  own  institutionalization,  merged  with  an  "establishment"  church,  subsequendy 


"  For  a  brief  description  of  revivalism,  see  Henry,  Stuart  C,  "Revivalism."Encyclopedia  of  the  American 
Religious  Experience:  Studies  of  Traditions  and  Movements.  Charles  H.  Lippy  and  Peter  W.  Williams,  editors 
(NY:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1988),  pp.  799-812 

•'*  See,  for  example,  Chapter  2  ("Communal  Love  and  Order:  The  Authoritative  Ethic  of  a  Christian  Sect")  of 
Steven  M.  Tipton's  Getting  Saved  From  the  Sixties:  Moral  Meaning  in  Conversion  and  Cultural  Change 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1982),  p.  3  Iff  Also,  R.  Stephen  Warner's  New  Wine  in  Old 
Wineskins:  Evangelicals  and  Liberals  in  a  Small  Town  Church  (Berkeley:   University  of  California  Press,  1988) 
amply  demonstrates  the  important  role  of  authority  and  the  figures  who  both  attempted  and  were  successful  at 
wielding  it  in  ministries  to  the  Jesus  People. 
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transforming  that  church  and  affecting  the  religious  lives  of  many  who  otherwise  had  no 
involvement  in  the  counterculture.  Donald  E.  Miller's  Reinventing  American 
Protestantism'^  is  a  detailed  look  at  a  Protestant  church  movement,  a  new  "denomination" 
of  what  he  calls  "new  paradigm  churches"  vasdy  influenced  by  the  Jesus  People  Movement, 
focusing  particularly  on  the  phenomenal  spread  of  Chuck  Smith's  Calvary  Chapel  which 
before  its  encounter  with  the  Jesus  People  was  a  conventional  church  in  the  Foursquare 
Gospel  denomination.   In  Chapters  V  -  VII,  this  thesis  looks  at  the  transformation  of  a 
single  church,  the  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Chiarch,  originally  a  Restoration  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
Christian  Church  and  then  an  independent  church  led  and  attended  by  Charismatic 
Christians,  by  a  Jesus  People  organization.  The  end  result  of  both  transformations  (Calvary 
Chapel  and  SRCC)  are  remarkably  similar  churches.  Miller's  description  of  a  "new  paradigm 
church"  meeting  could  have  been  derived  from  an  observation  of  a  present  day  SRCC 
worship  service,  and  of  his  list  of  twelve  characteristics  of  a  "new  paradigm  church,"  all  but 
one  are  present  in  SRCC.'^  Regardless  of  how  they  got  there,  wherever  the  many  Jesus 
People  went  (mainline  Protestant  chiorches  and  Catholic  churches  as  well  as  "new  paradigm" 


'5  Miller,  Donald  E.,  Reinventing  American  Protestantism:   Christianity  in  the  New  Millenium  (Berkeley: 

University  of  CaUfomia  Press,  1997). 

"'  Ibid.,  pp.  13-14,  p.  20.  Miller's  twelve  characteristics  of  "new  paradigm  churches"  are: 

1.  they  were  started  after  the  mid-1960s     (the  transformation  of  the  Santa  Rosa  church 
began  taking  place  in  1975,  although  that  church  is  much  older) 

2.  the  majority  of  congregation  members  were  bom  after  1945  (the  Santa  Rosa 
congregation  managed  to  retain  a  significant  number  of  older  members  while  incorporating 
the  Jesus  People) 

3.  seminary  training  of  clergy  is  optional 

4.  worship  is  contemporary 

5.  lay  leadership  is  highly  valued 

6.  they  have  extensive  small  group  ministries 

7.  clergy  and  congregants  usually  dress  informally 

8.  tolerance  of  different  personal  styles  is  prized 

9.  pastors  tend  to  be  understated,  humble,  and  self- revealing 

1 0.  bodily,  rather  than  mere  cognitive,  participation  in  worship  is  the  norm 

1 1 .  the  "gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  are  affirmed 

12.  Bible-centered  teaching  predominates  over  topical  sermonizing 
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churches)  they  took  with  them  certain  elements  of  their  counterculture  Christianity,  often 
permanently  and  significantly  affecting  those  churches. 

Reflections  on  the  Thesis  as  Personal  Journey 

Old  habits  die  hard.  Most  of  this  thesis  is  written  in  the  traditional  third  person 
voice  of  historiography,  as  if  the  writer  himself  was  not  a  component  in  its  research. 
However,  as  a  teacher  of  this  writer  recendy  observed,  "every  biography  is  an 
autobiography,"  and  as  this  writer  has  read  enough  Clifford  Geertz'^  to  realize  that  no 
modem  social  science  work  is  written  up  without  taking  account  of  the  observer  as  weU  as 
of  the  observed,  an  account  shall  be  given  as  to  the  personal  relationship  of  this  writer  with 
his  subject  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

The  question  most  frequendy  asked  by  interview  subjects,  professors,  and  peers  has 
been,  "What  made  you  decide  to  choose  this  topic  for  your  thesis?"  The  story  of  Santa  Rosa 
Christian  Church  is  the  story  of  my  parents'  church.  Perhaps  a  little  personal  history  is  in 
order.  My  parents  and  I,  having  recently  left  the  Catholic  faith,  moved  to  California  in  the 
mid-1980s.  My  parents,  having  left  Catholicism  for  a  more  evangelical  "bom-again" 
Christianity,  discovered  and  became  members  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  in  1 986.  That 
same  year,  a  few  years  after  briefly  flirting  with  a  similar  type  of  Christianity,  I  entered  what  I 
call  a  "neo-countercultural"  period  of  my  Ufe.  Becoming  deeply  involved  in  the  strongest 
surviving  element  of  the  1960s  counterculture,  namely  the  Grateful  Dead  musical  group,  I 
became  a  "Deadhead,"  following  the  band  around  the  country  with  thousands  of  other 
Deadheads  and  otherwise  immersing  myself  in  the  neo-hippie  lifestyle  for  a  few  years. 


"  For  instance,  Geertz,  Clifford,  Works  and  Lives:  The  Anthropologist  As  Author  (Stanford,  California: 
Stanford  University  Press,  1988). 
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In  the  following  years,  as  I  described  some  of  my  adventures  "on  the  road"  to  my 
definitely-non-hippie  parents,  they  occasionally  related  to  me  the  testimonies  of  some  of 
their  fellow  church  members,  some  of  whom  had  themselves  been  hippies.  I  began  to  get  a 
very  sketchy  understanding  that  their  church  had  somehow,  at  some  earlier  time, 
incorporated  a  "Jesus  freak"  community  of  former  hippies.  In  1994,  while  attending  a 
Momentus  Training  workshop  (explained  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  6)  hosted  by  Santa  Rosa 
Christian  Church,  I  became  better  acquainted  with  some  of  those  people.  In  particular,  I  got 
to  know  a  couple  who  I  learned  were  two  of  the  principal  subjects  of  a  sociologist's  case 
study,  R.  Stephen  Warner's  New  Wine  in  Old  Wineskins.^^  which  I  read  and  found  very 
interesting  as  a  peek  into  the  earlier  lives  of  that  couple  and  their  countercultural 
surroundings. 

Still  somewhat  identifying  with  the  counterculture,  I  was  never  quite  comfortable 
with  my  parents'  particular  brand  of  Christianity.  Yet,  as  I  pursued  an  academic  study  of  the 
world's  religions  and  spirimal  paths,  I  became  increasingly  more  comfortable  with  a  re- 
embrace  of  my  own  Christian  background.  While  enrolled  in  Lewis  Rambo's  Graduate 
Theological  Union  interdisciplinary  course  on  the  subject  of  conversion,  the  stories  of  my 
parents'  conversion  and  those  of  their  ex-hippie  friends  came  to  mind.  I  reread  Warner's 
book,  paying  closer  attention  to  his  sociological  methods,  and  discovered  a  newfound 
interest  in  the  Jesus  People  Movement.  That  interest  was  for  me  a  convergence,  a  meeting 
of  what  was  an  extension  of  my  fascination  with  the  1960s  counterculture,  and  a  growing 
fascination,  pardy  academic  ("objectively"  sociological  and  historical)  and  pardy  personal, 
with  evangelical  Christianity.  I  reaU2ed  that  I  had,  right  in  my  own  backyard,  a  perfect  topic 
for  a  thesis  research  project. 


'*  Warner,  op.  cit. 
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Methods 

The  vast  majority  of  information  gathered  for  the  story  told  in  this  thesis  is  derived 
from  oral  interviews  with  twenty  different  individuals  (1 6  men  and  4  women)  who  were 
involved  in  some  part  of  the  history  of  this  movement.  All  but  one  of  the  interviews  was 
recorded  on  audio  cassette.  Ignoring  some  sociologists'  recommendation  against  tape 
recording  interviews  in  favor  of  hand-written  fieldnotes,'*'  I  found  that  I  collected  much 
more  information  than  I  could  have  with  my  poor  note-taking  skills,  and  that  whatever 
uneasiness  that  might  have  been  created  by  the  presence  of  a  tape  recorder  was  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  possession  of  a  permanent  record  of  the  interview.  I  found  that  in 
transcribing  the  tape,  I  was  often  hearing  the  conversation  for  the  first  time,  as  perhaps  I  had 
^  been  busy  during  the  conversation  trying  to  think  of  other  questions  to  ask  and  otherwise 

maintain  control  of  the  interview,  rather  than  closely  listening.  The  one  interview  that  was 
not  taped  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  minuscule  portion  I  managed  to  scribble  down,  a 
"lost"  conversation. 

I  have  attempted  to  corroborate  information  provided  by  my  informants  with  other 
sources,  newspapers,  journals,  books,  and  other  published  media,  but  found  that  for  the 
most  part,  this  story  is  a  previously  undocumented  one.  Church  archives  were  not  available 
to  me,  nor  were  those  of  the  early  years  of  the  Jesus  People  ministry,  if  indeed  there  ever 
were  any. 

The  process  of  interviewing  my  subjects  and  gradually  establishing  for  myself  the 
history  of  this  movement  has  been  a  fascinating  one.  In  interviewing  subjects,  I  found 
myself  combining  the  roles  of  sociologist  (for  which  I  am  not  formally  trained)  with 
historian.  As  an  historian,  I  gathered  the  stories  of  several  individuals  about  their  part  in  the 


"  For  instance,  ibid.,  p.  77. 
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movement  and  their  recollections  of  it,  finding  that  there  were  often  as  many  different  (and 
differing)  accounts  for  the  same  event  as  there  were  participants  in  that  event.  The  role  of 
sociologist  was  an  even  more  challenging  one.  All  of  the  subjects  interviewed  were  very 
committed  believers  in  an  evangelical/Charismatic,  "bom-again"  Christianity,  and  most  were 
ministers  or  evangelists  of  one  sort  or  another.  Some,  familiar  with  my  family,  either 
presumed  that  1  was  of  like  mind  or  decided  not  to  make  an  issue  of  it,  but  others  asked  me 
at  the  outset,  "Are  you  a  Christian?"  After  an  early,  rather  disastrous  attempt  at  giving  a  very 
qualified  affirmative  answer  to  that  question,  I  learned  to  just  say  "yes"  and  steer  the 
conversation  away  from  me  and  toward  the  topic  of  the  interview.  That  was  easier  with 
some  subjects  than  with  others.  A  few  subjects  were  delightful  to  interview  in  that  they 
seemed  to  share  a  fascination  with  the  history  equal  to  my  own,  coupled  with  an  eagerness 
to  tell  it.  Others  were  more  difficult,  requiring  me  to  "do  most  of  the  work,"  drawing  out 
short  answers  to  questions  and  not  offering  much  more  than  that.  One  interesting  character 
refused  to  be  tape  recorded,  and  then  attempted  (somewhat  successfiiUy)  to  control  the 
interview,  offering  his  philosophy  and  theology  of  conversion  rather  than  actual  historical 
recollections.  Another  somewhat  taciturn  subject  suddenly  opened  up,  when  I  had  finished 
with  my  questions  and  turned  off  my  tape  recorder,  with  a  concerned  interest  in  my  own 
faith.  While  most  "bom-again"  Christians,  these  included,  are  eager  to  "witaess"  and  give 
their  own  testimony,  it  was  often  difficult  to  glean  any  historical  data  from  such  testimonies. 
In  addition  to  interviews,  I  did  a  certain  amount  of  "participant  observer"  fieldwork, 
attending  several  church  services  in  some  of  the  churches  covered  in  this  thesis.  There  has 
been  much  written  about  the  dynamics  of  participant  observation  by  more  qualified 
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sociologists  then  myself,^  but  it  must  be  commented  that  those  dynamics  were  quite 
interesting  to  this  researcher.  Worship  in  Charismatic  church  settings  is  quite  engaging;  the 
music  is  pleasing,  performed  by  talented  musicians  in  contemporary  styles  which  I  found 
quite  enjoyable.  Combined  with  the  infectious  enthusiasm  of  the  congregants  singing  their 
songs  of  praise,  the  emotional  effect  of  such  worship  music  is  difficult  to  guard  oneself 
against,  and  I  often  fovmd  myself  swaying  and  singing  along  with  the  others.  The  teachings 
were  also  quite  compelling;  each  of  the  ministers  whom  I  heard  preach  are  men  of  great 
wisdom,  and  if  perhaps  not  highly  schooled  exegetes  of  Scripture,  their  applications  of 
Scripture  to  contemporary,  everyday  life  were  quite  convincing.  The  warm,  familial 
atmosphere  of  those  churches  was  also  inviting,  and  it  was  sometimes  a  struggle  to  remain 
somewhat  distanced  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  Making  that  task  easier  were  the 
sudden  and  fluid  segues,  in  song  and  sermon,  from  areas  found  theologically  agreeable  or 
unobjectionable  by  me  into  areas  less  comfortable  -  theological  expressions  and  assertions, 
with  which  all  present  were  assumed  to  agree,  that  this  researcher  found  too  narrow, 
exclusive,  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory. 

As  required  by  the  guidelines  and  procedural  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
Theological  Union  on  research  involving  human  subjects,  I  have  endeavored  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  my  interview  subjects.  To  that  end,  the  names  of  individuals  interviewed 
are  replaced  with  pseudonyms,  as  are  other  individuals  not  interviewed  but  described  by 
those  interviews.  All  the  characters  in  the  parts  of  this  work  concerned  with  the  Sonoma 
County  movement  are  given  pseudonyms,  with  the  exceptions  of  pubUc,  nationally  known 


*  See,  for  instance,  R.  Stephen  Warner's  examination  of  his  own  participant  observation  methods  used  in  his 
field  work  for  New  Wine  in  Old  Wineskins  in  his  essay  "Oenology:  The  Making  of  New  Wine,"  in  A  Case  for 
the  Case  Study,  edited  by  Joe  R.  Feagin,  Anthony  M.  Orum,  and  Gideon  Sjoberg  (Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1991),  pp.  174-199. 
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figures  and  individuals  who  have  long  been  deceased.  A  description  of  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  the  interview,  i.e.,  a  thesis  about  the  Sonoma  County  Jesus  People  Movement  that 
will  be  available  to  the  general  public,  the  intended  use  of  pseudonyms,  etc.,  was  given  to 
each  subject  and  their  consent  was  obtained  before  proceeding  with  the  interview.  I  have 
been  faced  with  somewhat  of  a  dilemma  in  satisfying  that  requirement,  however.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  nature  of  this  thesis  is  primarily  historical,  and  while  I  have  used  the  actual  names 
of  ministries,  churches,  and  localities  in  order  to  preserve  the  historical  validity  of  this  work, 
I  feel  that  the  use  of  pseudonyms  has  somewhat  compromised  that  validity.  Some  of  the 
individuals  interviewed  and  written  about  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
historical  development  of  American  Christianity;  this  work,  while  chronicling  those 
contributions,  cannot  provide  but  pseudonymous  credit  for  them.  So  be  it. 

The  story  of  the  Sonoma  County  Jesus  People  Movement  covers  a  wide  amount  of 
ground  within  the  landscape  of  contemporary  American  Christianity.  I  had  thought,  as  a 
graduate  level  student  of  theology,  that  I  knew  something  about  Christianity,  and  I  suppose 
that  I  did  have  a  good  basic  understanding  of  orthodox  Christian  theology  and  history. 
Researching  the  various  components  of  this  story  has  provided  an  educational  look  at  many 
previously  unmade  (by  me)  distinctions  and  diverse  traditions  within  that  enormous  meta- 
tradition  of  Christianity.  For  instance,  before  beginning  this  project,  I  had  considered  my 
parents  and  their  fellow  church  members  to  be  "fundamentalist"  Christians.  I  have  learned 
that  that  term,  a  wide  brush  used  frequendy  to  paint  the  Christian  right  (in  which  this  church 
can  be  said  to  fit),  is  not  accurate.  I  have  learned  about  distinctions  between 
fundamentalism  and  evangelicalism,  evangelical  and  Charismatic,  Pentecostalism  and  neo- 
Pentecostalism,  Charismatic  and  the  different  types  of  Charismata,  discipleship-training  and 
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"shepherding,"  and  so  forth.  I  have  learned  about  other  traditions  within  Protestantism:  the 
rich  tradition  of  the  Restoration  churches,  and  that  of  the  Brethren  churches. 

Additionally,  this  research  has  resulted  in  a  greater  understanding  of  the  rich  history 
of  my  own  locality  -  as  I  drive  around  Santa  Rosa,  the  Russian  River,  and  other  Sonoma 
County  locales,  I  see  these  places  with  new  eyes.  But  the  greatest  and  most  personal  result 
of  this  project  has  been  a  better  understanding  of  my  own  parents  and  their  faith,  so 
important  to  them  and  so  much  a  part  of  their  lives.  It  is  to  them  that  I  dedicate  this  thesis. 
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Chapter  2 
SONOMA  MOUNTAIN:  BIRTH  OF  A  JESUS  PEOPLE  MOVEMENT 


Cultural  and  Regional  Setting 

The  crucible  and  center  of  the  1960s  counterculture  was  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
and  particularly  the  San  Francisco's  Haight-Ashbviry  district  during  the  years  1965-1968. 
What  may  have  been  an  idyUic  community,  an  experiment  in  alternative  lifestyle,  became 
severely  strained  during  the  summer  of  1967,  the  much  hyped  "Summer  of  Love."  Tens  of 
thousands  of  young  people  converged  on  the  Haight-Ashbury,  leading  quickly  to  problems 
[\  of  housing  and  food  shortages.  As  the  hippie  Mecca  degenerated  into  a  crime-ridden  ghetto, 

there  began  an  exodus  of  hippies  for  a  more  rural  setting,  the  "back  to  the  land"  movement. 
One  of  the  rural  destinations  of  many  hippies  was  Sonoma  County,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
north  of  San  Francisco.  What  started  out  as  a  farm  operated  by  the  "Diggers,"  a  Haight 
Street  group  of  radicals  who  provided  free  food  for  the  hippies,  the  31 -acre  Morning  Star 
Ranch  in  Western  Sonoma  County  was  opened  up  by  its  owner  folksinger  Lou  Gottlieb  for 
any  and  all  to  live  upon  freely.  Other  communes  large  and  small  sprang  up  around  the 
county,  and  by  1970,  Sonoma  Covinty  had  a  significant  countercvdture  population,  especially 
in  the  West  County  communities  along  and  near  the  Russian  River,  the  area  surrounding 
Sonoma  State  College  in  Rohnert  Park  and  Cotati,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Moon  in  between 
Santa  Rosa  and  the  town  of  Sonoma.' 

Sonoma  County  and  its  countercultiire  would  provide  the  setting  and  cast  of 


'  A  good  journalistic  account  of  the  San  Francisco  counterculture  is  Charles  Perry's  The  Haight-Ashbury:  A 
History  (NY:  Rolling  Stone  Press,  1984). 
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characters  for  a  powerful  religious  movement.  In  June  of  1972,  a  young  star  athlete-tumed- 
student  radical-tumed-Christian  who  shall  be  referred  to  in  this  thesis  by  the  name  of  "Gary 
Armstrong"^  encountered  what  he  remembers  as  "the  closest  thing  to  a  full-on  revival"  that 
he  would  ever  see.  That  revival  was  taking  place  near  the  top  of  Sonoma  Mountain  on  the 
property  of  a  grizzled  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard  by  the  name  of  James  F.  Swallow. 
Swallow  was  a  preacher,  an  evangelist  who  knew  his  way  around  the  Bible.  As  astounding  as 
Swallow's  knowledge  of  the  scripture  was,  what  was  more  striking  about  the  old  man  was 
the  unconditional,  non-judgmental  love  radiating  from  him.  This  was  especially  notable 
when  considering  his  audience,  which  was  not  a  conventional  church  congregation  or  even  a 
typical  tent  revival  crowd.  The  people  to  whom  SwaUow  was  preaching  had  long,  unkempt 
hair.  Many  were  unwashed,  barefoot,  wore  beads,  bluejeans,  headbands,  and  other  "hip" 
accouterments.  These  people  were  "hippies,"^  and  many  of  them,  in  accepting  Swallow's 
message  of  salvation,  became  Christians.  They  were,  in  short,  "Jesus  People." 

Gary  Armstrong's  encounter  with  Jim  Swallow  and  the  revival  on  his  ranch  would  be 
a  momentous  one.  Armstrong  soon  became  a  teacher  and  leader  in  the  movement  which 
was  birthed  by  Swallow.  As  the  movement  grew,  Armstrong's  vision  and,  some  would  say, 
ambition,  grew  as  well,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
movement  which  was  too  big  for  Jim  Swallow's  mountaintop.  This  particular  movement 


2  Like  most  characters  interviewed  and  portrayed  in  this  thesis,  pseudonyms  have  been  used,  indicated  in 
quotation  marks  at  initial  reference.  Exceptions  include  Jim  Swallow,  who  has  been  deceased  since  1975,  and 
nationally  known  figures  such  as  Bob  Mumford.  "Gary  Armstrong"  is  a  pseudonym  borrowed  from  R. 
Stephen  Warner's  extensive  work  on  the  relationship  between  the  Jesus  People  movement  and  the  Mendocino 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  Wine  in  Old  Wineskins:  Evangelicals  and  Liberals  in  a  Small-Town  Church 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1988),  in  which  the  same  individual  referred  to  as  Gary  Armstrong  is 
a  peripheral  character.  Another  pseudonym  borrowed  from  Warner  is  for  the  character  "Jack  Boyle." 
'  "Piippie"  is  a  problematic  term,  as  it  was  coined  and  used  by  the  media  somewhat  sensationally  and 
pejoratively.  Nevertheless,  many  members  of  the  countercvilture  used  to  it  describe  themselves,  and  for  lack  of 
a  better  word,  it  will  be  used  here  to  refer  to  any  member  of  the  counterculture;  i.e.,  one  who  rejected  the 
"straight"  establishment. 
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would  become  His  Name  Ministries,  the  distinct  local  body  of  the  Jesus  People  Movement. 
The  story  of  His  Name  Ministries,  then,  begins  with  the  story  of  that  mountaintop  revival 
and  its  leader,  who  might  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Jesus  People  Movement  of  Sonoma 
County,  Jim  Swallow. 

Life  and  Ministry  of  Jim  Swallow 

James  F.  Swallow  was  bom  in  Lima,  Ohio  in  1 884.'*  As  a  teenager.  Swallow  lied 
about  his  age  in  order  to  enlist  in  the  United  States  Army  as  a  cavalryman  during  the 
Spanish- American  War.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.-occupied 
Philippine  Islands.  While  in  the  Philippines,  he  became  sick  with  both  malaria  and 
dysentery.  While  recovering  from  the  initial  onset  of  these  diseases  (he  would  fight  them  on 
and  off  for  the  rest  of  his  long  life),  he  became  bored  and  sought  reading  material  in  his 
infirmary.  He  wandered  into  a  barracks,  and  stole  the  only  two  books  he  could  find.  These 
both  turned  out  to  be  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  Swallow  was  so  hungry  to  read 
something  that  he  overcame  the  hostility  to  organized  Christianity  learned  in  his  childhood 
and  read  the  New  Testament.  In  the  course  of  reading  it,  he  underwent  a  conversion 
experience  and  accepted  the  gospel.^ 

Upon  his  return  to  Ohio,  Swallow  married  Anna,  a  neighbor  girl  about  six  years 
younger  than  he.  As  he  and  his  wife  learned  more  about  Christianity,  they  decided  to  get 
baptized,  and  they  went  with  a  neighbor  to  his  church  for  baptism.  That  church  happened 


''  "James  F.  Swallow,"  obituary,  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat,  Sept.  7,  1975. 

^  Most  information  here  about  Jim  Swallow's  life  is  from  an  interview  with  "Ben  Slates." 
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to  be  in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  denomination.^  It  wasn't  long  before  Swallow  was  a 
minister  in  that  denomination,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  traveling  as  a  circuit  preacher. 

The  Swallows  would  eventually  have  eleven  children.  They  traveled  arovmd  the 
Midwest  and  West,  settling  for  periods  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.  Eventually, 
the  cold  weather  of  those  northern  and  mountainous  climes  aggravated  his  health  problems, 
and  he  was  advised  by  doctors  to  move  to  a  milder  climate.  This  advice  coincided  with  a 
vision  that  he  reported  having  while  living  in  Montana.  He  claimed  to  have  a  vision  of  the 
sun  setting  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  that  sun,  the  face  of  Jesus.  In  the  late  1930s,  the 
Swallows  moved  to  California,  settling  for  a  time  near  Maryville,  and  then  migrating  to  the 
Sonoma  Valley  in  1941.  He  and  his  family  worked  for  a  time  picking  grapes  in  the 
vineyards.  His  children,  hiking  around  after  work  one  day,  discovered  some  property  for 
sale  on  Sonoma  Mountain,  near  the  town  of  Glen  Ellen,  roughly  halfway  between  Sonoma 
and  Santa  Rosa.  His  children  said  that  the  property  reminded  them  of  their  former  property 
in  Montana.  Swallow  bought  the  property,  around  160  acres,  for  $1600.  While  the  land  had 
a  breathtaking  view  of  the  surrounding  Santa  Rosa  and  Bennett  Valleys,  along  with  a  shack 
and  a  bam,  it  was  quite  unimproved  and  had  no  access  road  from  the  main  road  600  feet 
below. 

Swallow  built  a  house  by  hand,  using  hand-hewn  redwood  timbers  and  rationed  and 
scrap  materials  such  as  the  slats  from  orange  packing  crates.  He  put  in  a  mile-long  access 
road  by  himself  By  aU  accounts  he  was  a  strong,  resourcefiil  man.  But  while  making  his 


'  The  Church  of  the  Brethren  is  one  of  several  Brethren  groups  descended  from  the  German  Pietists  of  the  18* 
century.  Like  other  Brethren  denominations,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  founded  in  Germany  in  1708  and 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  1719,  practiced  full  triple  immersion  Baptism,  as  well  as  a  literal  interpretation 
and  practice  of  New  Testament  teachings,  such  as  dressing  in  plain  clothing,  head  coverings  for  women,  the 
"kiss  of  peace"  greeting,  and  the  "love  feast"  including  foot-washings  during  worship  services.  They  also 
refrained  from  worldly  amusements,  the  taking  of  oaths,  participation  in  war,  and  engaging  in  lawsuits.  From 
Frank  S.  Mead,  Handbook  of  Denominations  In  the  United  States.  7'''  edition  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press, 
1981),  pp.  61-63. 
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mountain  top  ranch  into  a  home,  eventually  building  an  additional  house,  he  was  frustrated 
that  he  was  not  preaching  the  word  of  God.  After  repeatedly  crying  out  to  God,  "What  do 
you  want  me  to  do?  What  am  I  supposed  to  be  doing?"  Swallow  said  that  God  spoke  to  him 
one  day  and  told  him  that  he  (God)  would  bring  to  the  mountaintop  the  people  to  whom  he 
would  minister. 

Beginnings  of  a  Fellowship 

For  some  time  it  would  just  be  lost  motorists,  hikers,  and  meter-readers  who  would 
wander  onto  Swallow's  ranch  and  encounter  the  enthusiastic  if  frustrated  preacher.  In  1954, 
Swallow  was  invited  to  preach  in  a  regional  meeting  of  members  of  various  Brethren 
churches,  and  met  another  would-be  minister,  "Ben  Slates."  Slates  was  employed  as  a 
psychiatric  technician  at  nearby  Sonoma  State  Hospital.  He  and  his  wife,  belonging  to  the 
Dunkard  Brethren  denomination,  a  denomination  related  to  Swallow's  Church  of  the 
Brethren  (see  note  #6,  this  chapter),  began  visiting  the  Swallows  for  Bible  study  and  prayer. 
Between  1955  and  1958,  the  Slates  rented  a  house  on  Swallow's  property.  Together,  Jim 
Swallow  and  Ben  Slates  attempted  to  plant  a  church  in  the  small  town  of  Fulton,  just 
northwest  of  Santa  Rosa.  After  a  year,  they  gave  up  on  that  attempt,  and  in  1958  Ben  and 
Mary  Slates  moved  to  New  Mexico  as  missionaries  to  the  Navajo  People. 

In  1968,  Ben  and  Mary  Slates  and  Mary's  father,  also  a  minister,  returned  to 
Northern  California.  Ben  returned  to  work  at  Sonoma  State  Hospital,  and  they  resumed 
visiting  the  Swallows  for  Sunday  worship  services.  At  this  time,  it  was  basically  three 
ministers  preaching  to  each  other,  their  wives,  children,  and  grandchildren.  After  worship 
services  a  large  meal  would  follow.  A  few  of  the  neighboring  families  began  to  come  to  the 
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Sunday  meetings,  and  Ben  would  invite  some  of  his  coworkers  at  the  state  hospital.  In  1 970, 
the  informal  fellowship  consisted  of  around  twenty  adults  and  their  children. 

Discovery  by  the  Jesus  People 

Exacdy  what  followed  is  somewhat  xinclear,  but  it  seems  that  some  of  Slates' 
coworkers  who  at  one  time  or  another  accepted  his  invitation  to  the  mountaintop  meeting 
were  either  themselves  "countercultural"  in  oudook  or  had  friends  in  the  counterculture  that 
they  told  about  Jim  Swallow  and  his  fellowship.  Somehow,  the  word  began  to  spread  in  the 
hip  community  about  the  "holy  man  with  the  long  white  beard,"  a  "guru"  who  sat  up  on 
Sonoma  Mountain  and  "had  a  lot  of  wisdom."  Hippies  who  were  interested  in  Christianity 
but  found  themselves  "looked  down  upon"  by  the  "straight"  (conventional)  churches  were 
welcomed  to  Swallow's  ranch,  and  in  the  summer  of  1972,  a  fiall-blown  Jesus  People  revival 
had  broken  out  up  there.  Swallow's  vision  of  a  ministry  to  people  visiting  his  mountain 
ranch  had  been  fulfilled. 

"Brother,"  "Elder,"  or  "Grandpa"  Swallow,  as  he  was  known  by  various  people,  had 
two  significant  strengths  that  suited  him  ideally  for  this  ministry.  One:  he  knew  his  Bible 
well.  He  preached  "through"  the  Bible,  one  book  at  a  time.  He  would  spend  several 
months  teaching  on  a  particular  book;  Ben  Slates  remembers  that  he  spent  six  months 
expounding  on  the  book  of  Proverbs.   He  could  adroidy  field  questions  and  explain 
problems  about  Biblical  text  that  had  mystified  less  experienced  readers.  His  other  great 
strength  was  his  unconditional  love  for  his  flock,  coupled  with  a  totally  non-judgmental 
attitude.  The  people  to  whom  he  ministered  were  quite  strange  looking  and  behaving. 
Some  were  trying  without  any  previous  guidance  to  be  Christians;  some  had  a  very 
unorthodox  view  of  Christianity.  Many  weren't  even  interested  in  Christianity  at  all;  they 
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were  there  for  the  free  meal  or  the  social  scene.  Swallow  responded  to  all  forms  of 
appearance  and  behavior  with  love  and  acceptance.  Attempts  at  unorthodox  interpretation 
of  scripture,  undesirable  and  illicit  behavior  like  marijuana  smoking,  and  other  affects  of 
hippie-Christians  which  undoubtedly  would  have  received  judgment  and  condemnation  in 
other  places  were  gently  and  lovingly  reprimanded  by  Swallow.  Hundreds  of  people  became 
converted  while  hearing  Jim  Swallow  preach  the  gospel.  Many  of  them  and  many  others 
were  baptized  by  Swallow  or  his  elders  in  a  large  stock  tank  on  his  ranch. 

In  1971,  Anna  Swallow  died,  and  the  Slates  moved  back  to  Swallow's  ranch  to  assist 
the  87-year  old  man  with  his  growing  ministry.  Other  leaders  became  involved.  Along  with 
Slates,  another  Sonoma  Mountain  neighbor  named  "John  McCullough,"  a  commercial  airline 
pilot  who  had  been  a  nominal  Christian  until  wandering  onto  Swallow's  ranch  while  hiking 
and  encountering  the  preacher,  served  as  an  elder  and  leader  to  the  young  Christians.  But 
before  long,  leaders  began  to  arise  from  the  ranks  of  the  hippies-tumed-Christians 
themselves.  These  young  Christians,  enthusiastic  about  their  newfound  faith,  zealously 
applied  their  gifts  and  talents  in  the  service  of  the  new  ministry.  Some  with  musical  talents 
which  had  formerly  been  used  in  hopes  of  a  worldly  career  in  the  burgeoning  rock  music 
industry  now  used  their  gifts  in  leading  worship  -  the  hymn  and  praise  portion  of  a  Sunday 
meeting,  as  well  as  developing  a  ministry  of  musical  evangelistic  outreach.  Others  had  gifts 
of  leadership,  charisma  (in  the  "Weberian"  sense^,  vision,  and  intellect.  These  gifts  were 
applied  to  the  growth  of  the  ministry. 


^  During  this  thesis,  the  term  Charismatic,  denoting  neo-Pentecostal  Christians  who  believe  in  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  will  be  capitalized;  charismatic,  denoting  individuals  with  the  personality  trait  of  charisma,  will 
remain  lower  case. 
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The  Sonoma  Mountain  Jesus  People:  Some  of  the  Characters 

What  follows  here  are  the  personal  stories,  the  "case  studies,"  of  some  of  the  leaders 
and  participants  of  the  Sonoma  Mountain  revival.  Their  stories  might  serve  as  examples  of 
"typical"  Jesus  People  stories. 

"DAVID  SCARBOROUGH" 

David  is  the  son  of  an  Orthodox  Jewish  father  and  a  Baptist  mother.  His  father  was 
a  Harvard-educated  professor  of  economics  at  Columbia  University  who  served  as  an 
advisor  to  several  U.S.  Presidents.  As  a  child  and  adolescent,  David  attended  a  Presbyterian 
church  for  a  while  before  leaving  wealth  and  opportunity  at  the  age  of  19  to  join  the 
burgeoning  counterculture  in  1 966  to  fill  what  he  says  was  an  "empty  space."  Like  many 
young  members  of  the  counterculture,  Scarborough  was  interested  in  spirituality  and 
explored  various  religions  and  spiritual  paths,  although  he  claims  that  he  was  "inoctilated 
against  the  real  thing,"  meaning  Christianity,  by  his  earlier  experience  as  a  Presbyterian.  It 
was  while  in  the  Haight-Ashbury  that  he  discovered  what  he  saw  as  the  "reality  of  good  and 
evil."  From  there,  he  claims  that  a  "process  of  elimination"  led  to  a  rejection  of  first  one, 
than  another,  of  the  many  different  gurus  and  spiritualities  available.  In  August,  1969,  he  was 
hitchhiking  on  a  Sacramento-area  freeway  and  was  picked  up  by  two  "very  gracious"  Jesus 
People,  who  gave  him  a  meal  and  a  place  to  spend  the  night,  although  they  didn't  attempt  to 
proselytize  him.  Their  trust  and  hospitality  left  a  significant  impression  on  him,  and  the  very 
next  day  he  encountered  a  Jesus  People  evangelist,  who  became  his  mentor. 

While  Scarborough  remembers  that  first  mentor  to  be  a  man  with  a  "genuine 
relationship  with  Jesus  Christ,"  he  also  remembers  him  as  a  "flawed"  Christian.  As  a  result 
of  that  man's  teachings,  Scarborough  and  his  girlfriend  "Georgette"  were  still  living  together 
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unmarried,  and  smoking  marijuana  while  studying  Scripture  in  1971  when  they  heard 
through  the  hippie  grapevine  about  the  Christian  fellowship  on  Jim  Swallow's  ranch. 
Swallow  helped  set  them  right,  and  married  the  two,  one  of  many  marriages  performed  by 
Swallow  on  his  ranch.  Scarborough,  who  lived  in  the  Sonoma  area,  had  already  begun 
applying  his  significant  musical  talents  to  the  service  of  Christian  ministry.  He  was  a  very 
talented  piano  player,  guitarist,  and  songwriter.  He  formed  a  Christian  rock  group  which  he 
named  "the  Children  of  Heaven"  and  began  writing  a  rock  opera,  a  response  to  the  then  very 
popular /wwj  Christ  Superstar,  which  he,  like  many  Christians,  criticized  for  ending  at  the 
crucifixion  with  no  reference  to  the  salvific  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Before  long, 
Scarborough  was  the  worship  leader  at  the  Swallow  Ranch  fellowship. 

"MICHAEL  HEAVEN" 
Michael  Heaven  is  also  a  native  of  the  East  Coast,  although  he  moved  to  Southern 
Cahfomia  in  his  high  school  years.  He  was  raised  in  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  and  was 
educated  by  Jesuits  and  religious  sisters.  In  his  youth  he  had  seriously  considered  entering 
the  priesthood.  After  attending  two  years  of  junior  college  and  two  years  of  technical 
college,  he  began  a  career  as  a  technician  doing  radiology  work  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  on  NASA's  Saturn  V  project.  A  radiation  accident  ended  his  career  and 
provoked  his  disillusionment  with  "the  establishment."  He  became  a  "proto-hippie"  and 
musician  in  the  mid-60's  Hollywood  scene,  playing  drums  in  several  groups.  He 
experimented  widely  with  drugs,  including  LSD  (which  didn't  become  illegal  until  1966).  He 
claims  to  have  once  been  in  jail  with  Timothy  Leary.  He  remembers  his  psychedelic 
experiences  as  going  from  good  at  first,  to  nightmarish.  In  1968  he  moved  to  the  San 
Francisco  area,  quit  using  drugs  (except  pot),  and  became  a  "spiritual  hippie":  no  drugs, 
vegetarian  diet,  and  intense  spiritual  practice.  He  was  a  disciple  of  A.C.  Bhaktivedanta  (Hare 
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Krishna)  for  a  time,  and  remembers  being  one  of  the  bearers  carrying  Swami  Bhaktivedanta 
in  his  palanquin  across  Golden  Gate  Park.  Later,  he  began  following  the  teachings  of 
Paramahansa  Yogananda  and  his  Self-Reali2ation  Fellowship.  With  his  brother,  he  opened  a 
vegetarian  restaurant  and  nightclub  called  Brothers  near  the  Russian  River  resort  town  of 
Guemeville,  which  catered  to  the  area's  many  hippies.  He  hosted  many  of  the  top  groups 
from  the  high-octane  San  Francisco  music  scene,  as  well  as  some  less  famous  local  bands 
and  performers.  Additionally,  he  indulged  in  his  own  spiritual  interests  (and  those  of  much 
of  his  clientele)  by  teaching  Kriya  Yoga  one  night  a  week,  having  another  night  as  "Guru" 
night  with  guest  teachers  visiting  from  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco,  and  a  weekly  "hippie 
night"  which  featured  all  the  soup  and  salad  that  could  be  eaten  for  the  price  of  one  dollar. 

One  day  in  1971,  Heaven  broke  his  own  policy  of  first  auditioning  prospective 
performers  who  wished  to  play  at  his  club.  He  hired  a  previously  unheard  of  group  that 
called  themselves  the  Children  of  Heaven,  solely  because  of  their  name.  Quite  upset  upon 
discovering  that  the  group  was  a  Christian  rock  group,  he  refused  to  rehire  them,  but  the 
members  of  the  group  decided  to  continue  to  frequent  his  establishment  regardless.  They 
became  friends  with  two  of  his  bouncers,  one,  a  former  Hell's  Angel  motorcycle  club 
member  and  at  the  time  a  disciple  of  Maharishi  Yogi,  and  the  other,  a  disciple  of  another 
guru  by  the  name  of  Meher  Baba.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  both  bouncers  had  renounced 
these  Eastern  spiritualities  and  accepted  the  Gospel  message  of  the  Jesus  People.   In  early 
January,  1972,  they  asked  Michael  to  accompany  them  to  their  baptism.  Still  hostile  to 
Christianity,  he  accepted  only  because  he  wanted  to  laugh  at  the  sight  of  his  two  burly 
bouncers  being  dunked  into  a  tank  of  water.  He  accompanied  them  to  the  top  of  Sonoma 
Mountain,  to  the  ranch  of  Brother  Jim  Swallow.  A  few  hours  later,  he  himself  had  been 
converted. 
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Heaven  soon  changed  his  nightclub  into  a  "Jesus  People"  nightclub,  which  featured 
the  Children  of  Heaven  and  other  Christian  groups,  as  well  as  a  center  for  outreach  to  the 
Russian  River  hip  community  (his  brother,  having  undergone  a  dramatic  conversion  to 
Christianity  six  months  previously,  had  sold  his  interest  in  the  club  and  moved  away).  Being 
a  drummer,  Michael  began  to  play  with  Scarborough  and  the  other  musicians  which  looked 
to  Sonoma  Mountain  as  their  spiritual  home,  and  became  the  manager  as  well  as  drummer 
for  Scarborough's  rock  opera,  tided  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord  and  Savior  -  A  Miracle  Play.  Being  the 
most  business  savvy,  he  managed  to  get  the  group  incorporated  as  a  non-profit  corporation. 
He  also  sold  his  interest  in  Brothers  and  used  the  proceeds  to  buy  a  high  quality  sound  system 
for  the  musical  production,  and  to  help  finance  tours  for  the  group.  They  subsequendy 
traveled  around  the  West  Coast,  performing  in  churches,  prisons,  and  colleges.  Today, 
recalling  their  youthfiil  enthusiasm  and  zeal.  Heaven  remembers  performing  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Sebastopol,  testifying  to  the  audience  that  he  had  been  raised  as  a 
Catholic  but  was  now  converted  to  being  a  true  Christian.  His  eciunenically  offensive 
testimony  provoked  the  Bishop  into  publishing  a  statement  in  the  local  diocesan  publication 
that  "banned /w//j  Christ  Our  Lard  and  Savior  (torn  the  Diocese  of  Santa  Rosa."^ 

In  addition  to  his  involvement  with  the  music  ministry.  Heaven  found  that  he  had  a 
gift  in  the  teaching  ministry,  and  as  time  progressed,  became  more  involved  in  evangeli2ation 
and  in  the  outreach  direction  which  the  movement  would  later  take. 

"BOB  HARRIS" 

Bom  in  Terra  Haute,  Indiana,  Bob  Harris  was  raised  by  a  mother  of  Serbian  ancestry 
who  had  converted  to  a  Baptist  Protestantism,  and  an  Irish  Catholic  father  who  had  also 
converted  to  Protestantism  but  was  never  deeply  religious.  Bob  does  have  memories  of 


'  Interview  with  "Michael  Heaven." 
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attending  a  Church  of  the  Nazarene  with  the  "Spirit-filled"  family  of  a  childhood  friend  of 
his.  As  soon  as  Bob  graduated  high  school,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  serving  a  tour  in 
Germany,  then  re-enlisting  and  getting  sent  to  Viemam.  In  1 968,  he  deserted  and  somehow 
wound  up  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  became  a  full-fledged  "blazin'  hippie,"  living  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  and  using  and  selling  drugs  in  the  Haight-Ashbury.  Arrested  for  selling 
drugs,  he  was  sent  to  the  stockade  at  the  Presidio,  but  managed  to  escape  from  there  and 
fled  to  the  communes  of  Sonoma  County. 

fiarris  remembers  his  first  experience  with  LSD  in  1968.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  "had 
no  desire  to  know  God  or  anything  about  God;"  all  he  wanted  was  "sex,  drugs,  and  rock  and 
roll."  His  first  psychedelic  experience  convinced  him  that  there  was  a  God,  and  he 
embarked  upon  a  five-year-long  quest,  which  culminated  in  his  conversion.  He 
experimented  with  "Buddhism  and  aU  the  Eastern  trips,  but  never  got  the  Hare  Krishna 
hairdos,"  and  wound  up  with  what  he  calls  his  own  complicated  philosophy  about  God.^ 

As  a  dope  dealer,  an  alcoholic,  and  a  fugitive  wanted  by  the  FBI  for  desertion, 
escape,  and  drug  sales  charges,  he  was  living  with  his  sixteen  year  old  runaway  girlfriend 
"Susie"  at  Morning  Star  Ranch  near  Graton.  In  the  springtime  of  1972,  he  and  Susie  had 
heard  about  a  group  of  people  up  on  top  of  Sonoma  Mountain  who  "had  good  poducks" 
open  to  all,  and  they  decided  to  drop  by.  In  the  message  of  Brother  Swallow  that  he  heard 
there,  he  said  that  he  "saw  what  I  was  looking  for,  I  saw  faith  that  I'd  never  seen  in  the  other 
religions."  '"  He  and  his  soon-to-be  wife  were  baptized  by  Elder  Swallow. 

Within  three  months,  Harris  turned  himself  in  to  the  authorities  at  the  Fort  Ord 
Army  Base.  When  he  was  released  some  months  later,  he  returned  to  Sonoma  County  and 


'  Interview  with  "Bob  Harris." 
>»  Ibid. 
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began  a  period  of  spiritual  mentorship  and  ministry  training  under  some  of  the  young 
leadership  being  brought  up  by  Brother  Swallow. 

"DAVE  KALVIG" 

Yet  another  very  musically  talented  individual  to  wind  up  on  Sonoma  Mountain  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  movement  birthed  there  is  Dave  Kalvig.  Kalvig,  who  had 
grown  up  in  Los  Angeles,  had  moved  to  Northern  California  in  1971  to  make  a  record  as 
part  of  a  folk  music  trio.  While  working  on  the  recording  project  in  a  San  Francisco  studio, 
he  was  living  near  Carmel,  1 20  miles  to  the  south.  In  Carmel  he  had  some  older  friends, 
"beatnik-hippies  types"  who  were  spiritually  "adventurous,"  involved  in  the  peyote-eating 
Native  American  Church  but  also  having  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  invited  Kalvig  to  attend 
a  Catholic  Charismatic  prayer  group  with  them.  At  the  time,  Kalvig  had  a  low  number  in  the 
Selective  Service  lottery,  and  felt  that  he  would  have  been  drafted  had  he  not  been  prayed 
over  by  this  prayer  group.  That  was  the  initial  turning  point  for  him,  but  his  conversion 
seems  to  have  been  a  gradual  process,  culminating  with  his  encounter  with  Jim  Swallow. 

Visiting  some  friends  in  Sonoma  in  late  1971,  just  as  word  of  the  "holy  man"  on 
Sonoma  Mountain  was  beginning  to  spread  among  the  local  hippies,  Kalvig  heard  about 
Swallow  and  visited  him.  He  also  met  Scarborough  and  some  of  the  other  musicians,  and 
became  friends  with  them.  He  then  returned  to  Carmel  and  his  San  Francisco  recording 
project.  In  the  autumn  of  1972,  after  finishing  the  project,  the  group's  manager  and  close 
friend  of  Kalvig  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  and  the  group  disbanded.  Kalvig 
decided  to  move  to  Sonoma  and  immediately  joined  Scarborough's /w»j  Christ  Our  Lard  and 
Savior  -  A  Miracle  Play  project,  as  well  as  participating  in  the  music  of  the  worship  services. 
He  moved  into  the  "band  house"  in  Boyes  Hot  Springs,  just  north  of  Sonoma,  rehearsing 
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the  "Good  News  Play,"  as  they  referred  to  it,  with  David  and  the  band,  and  spending  some 
part  of  every  day  up  on  Sonoma  Mountain  being  ministered  to  by  Brother  Swallow. 

In  early  1973,  the  Miracle  Play  band  broke  up,  due  to  internal  dissension  and  "a  lot 
of  carnality  because  these  people  had  just  got  saved."  ' '  Dave  Kalvig  and  David 
Scarborough  regrouped  and  redesigned  the  Miracle  Play  as  a  duet,  and  spent  the  next  several 
months  touring  and  performing  in  the  same  types  of  venues.  Kalvig  also  became 
increasingly  more  involved  as  a  worship  leader  in  the  Sonoma  Mountain  services. 

"ROLAND  ROHMER" 

Rohmer  was  a  student  at  Sonoma  State  CoUege  in  nearby  Rohnert  Park  when  he  first 
encountered  the  Jesus  People  and  the  Sonoma  Mountain  revival.  He  had  run  away  from  his 
somewhat  dysfunctional  family  home  at  age  15,  and  had  become  a  hippie,  traveling  around 
the  West  Coast.  After  finally  completing  high  school  and  junior  college  in  southern 
California,  Rohmer  moved  to  Sonoma  County  in  1972  to  enroll  in  Sonoma  State's  new 
experimental  Expressive  Arts  degree  program.  Sonoma  State  College  at  the  time  was 
popularly  referred  to  as  "Granola  State"  pardy  because  of  this  and  other  alternative  learning 
programs,  which  were  influenced  by  and  quite  consonant  with  the  counterculture  values  to 
which  Rohmer  ascribed. 

Rohmer  and  his  girlfriend,  who  lived  together  in  the  small  Russian  River  town  of  Rio 
Nido,  were  hitchhiking  one  day  in  1972  and  were  picked  up  by  some  Christian  hippies  who 
evangelized  them,  gave  them  a  Bible,  and  invited  them  to  visit  a  Sonoma  Mountain  Sunday 
meeting.  Eventually  they  did;  Rohmer  thought  that  "these  people  were  really  strange,"  but 
his  girlfriend  became  "convicted"  of  her  sinful  lifestyle  and  soon  decided  to  break  up  with 
Rohmer.  The  twenty  year  old  Rohmer  was  devastated,  and  underwent  a  life  crisis,  deciding 


"  Interview  with  "Dave  Kalvig." 
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to  "leave  the  world  and  become  a  hermit."  Giving  away  almost  all  of  his  belongings,  he 
moved  into  a  tent  in  the  hills  of  western  Sonoma  County  during  a  wet  December.  One  of 
the  only  things  that  he  had  kept,  for  some  reason,  was  the  Bible  that  the  Jesus  People  had 
given  him,  and  influenced  by  a  "spiritual"  friend  and  by  the  desire  to  understand  the 
Christianity  which  had  provoked  his  current  crisis,  he  decided  to  read  a  chapter  a  day, 
starting  with  the  New  Testament.  After  a  few  weeks,  on  New  Years  Day  1973,  he  decided 
that  he  was  ready  to  change  his  life,  and  "cried  out  to  God." 

Asking  God  for  direction,  Rohmer  remembers  that  God  told  him  to  seek  out  those 
Jesus  People  who  had  evangelized  him.  He  knew  that  they  lived  along  the  Russian  River,  so 
he  began  to  look  for  them  in  the  streets  and  gathering  spots,  and  eventually  found  them. 
Asking  them  for  help,  he  was  put  in  touch  with  a  Christian  man  who  had  a  room  in  his 
house.  Disillusioned  with  his  college  program,  he  quit  going  to  classes  and  eventually 
dropped  out,  substituting  it  with  the  discipleship  training  provided  by  his  new  Jesus  People 
family  and  enhanced  by  weekly  meetings  atop  Sonoma  Mountain. 

"JEANNINE  MARIE  BAKER" 

While  many  individuals  underwent  conversion  as  the  result  of  contact  with  Jim 
Swallow  or  others  associated  with  him,  many,  like  David  Scarborough  and  Dave  Kalvig  had 
already  "accepted  Christ"  by  the  time  they  came  to  Sonoma  Mountain.  Another  "baby 
Christian"  to  receive  nurturing  from  Swallow  and  the  Sonoma  Mountain  revival  was 
Jeannine  Marie  Baker. 

Jeannine  Marie  grew  up  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  graduated  from  Sacramento 
State  College,  and  worked  in  the  Sacramento  area  as  a  "straight"  businesswoman  before 
moving  to  Illinois  in  the  mid  sixties  with  plans  of  post-graduate  studies.  Looking  for  a  place 
to  live,  she  learned  of  and  became  interested  in  a  commune,  which  accepted  her.  She  rapidly 
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shed  her  former  lifestyle  and  adopted  a  countercultural  one,  living  in  the  commune  for  a  few 
years. 

One  summer,  Jeannine  Marie  and  a  boyfriend  traveled  to  Oregon  for  a  summer  job. 
They  found  a  place  to  live  in  a  rural  mountain  location  near  an  elderly  woman  preacher  who 
would  continually  preach  to  Jeannine  Marie,  who  at  that  time  felt  somewhat  hostile  to 
Christianity.  Eventually,  though,  Jeannine  Marie  underwent  a  series  of  "strange,  unearthly 
experiences"  when  she  was  alone,  "encounters  with  God,"  in  which  she  saw  the  Christian 
future  of  herself  and  many  of  her  friends. 

Baker  subsequendy  accepted  Christ,  and  many  of  those  friends  of  her  visions  came 

to  Oregon  to  meet  with  her.  As  they  prayed  for  direction,  Jeannine  Marie  received  a 

message  from  God  that  she  or  they  were  to  go  to  Jenner  and  learn  about  God  (Jenner  is  a 

very  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Russian  River  in  Sonoma  County).  Being  from 

Northern  CaUfomia,  she  had  heard  of  the  small  town,  but  as  she  related  her  locution  to  her 

friends,  she  asked  "What's  at  Jenner?"  One  of  her  friends  answered  that  her  mother  had  an 

unoccupied  house  in  Jenner.  The  whole  group  then  drove  down  the  coast  to  Jenner,  and  as 

they  walked  into  the  empty  vacation  home,  Jeannine  Marie  noticed  a  newspaper  on  a  table 

with  a  picture  of  an  old  man  with  a  long,  white  beard,  and  a  caption  which  read: 

Elder  James  Swallow,  who  presides  as  a  spiritual  counselor  atop  Sonoma 
Mountain  every  Sunday  from  10  am  till  whenever,  is  there  always  to  help 
brothers  and  sisters  needing  advice  in  many  matters.  He  invites  all  who  want 
to  experience  the  real  love  and  joy  of  knowing  Christ  Jesus  as  their  Lord  to 
drive  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  share  with  the  scores  of  brothers  and 
sisters  each  Sunday  in  a  new  experience  in  teaching,  singing,  praise  and 
fellowship,  all  to  be  followed  by  a  pot  luck  lunch.  Hope  to  see  you  there.  '- 


'^  Russian  River  Stump  (Monte  Rio,  California),  September  15, 1972,  p.  6.  This  announcement  was  on  the 
"Spirituality  East  and  West"  page;  also  on  that  date  was  an  announcement  of  the/^x«j  Christ  Our  Lord  and  Savior 
-  A  Miracle  'Play  rock  opera,  which  was  going  to  be  performed  in  the  Armstrong  Redwoods  State  Park  north  of 
Guemeville  the  following  Sunday.  The  announcement  described  the  rock  opera,  gave  contact  information,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  the  musical  group,  with  members  holding  their  index  finger  heavenward, 
the  "One  Way"  symbol  popular  among  Jesus  People.  This  issue  may  not  have  been  the  very  same  issue  in 
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Seeing  this  as  a  sign,  Jeannine  Marie  and  her  friends  made  the  drive  across  Sonoma  County, 
up  the  road  which  bears  the  name  of  Sonoma  Mountain,  and  as  far  up  the  "rickety"  mile- 
long  driveway  as  their  cars  covild  manage,  hiking  the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot.  They  came  to 
the  main  house  and  saw  many  people  sitting  on  the  front  lawn  listening  to  "this  weird  guy 
that  was  badly  dressed  in  purple  and  plaids  and  in  not  very  good  taste,"  and  as  Jeannine 
Marie  walked  toward  him,  she  claims  to  have  heard  a  voice  that  said,  "You'll  never  learn 
about  me  in  the  way  that  you'll  learn  from  this  man.  Follow  him."  That  man  was  Gary 
Armstrong.'^ 

GARY  ARMSTRONG 
Like  most  religious  movements,  the  Jesus  People  Movement  was  notable  for  its 
organizational  structure,  and  in  particular  its  leadership.  While  the  counterculture  out  of 
which  the  Jesus  People  Movement  was  bom  was  conspicuous  for  the  rejection  by  its 
participants  of  most  forms  of  authority  and  leadership,  and  its  espousal  of  freedom  to  the 
point  of  anarchy,  the  Jesus  People  Movement  quickly  identified  from  among  its  own 
numbers  strong  leaders,  men'''  who  possessed,  besides  relative  maturity  in  Christianity  and 
knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine,  a  certain  charisma.'^  Gary  Armstrong  is  one  who 
undoubtedly  demonstrated  (and  continues  to  demonstrate)  intelligence,  eloquence,  a  strong 
and  deep  understanding  of  scripture,  an  equally  deep  understanding  of  and  sympathy  for  his 


which  Baker  first  learned  of  Swallow,  as  she  remembers  seeing  the  newspaper  in  June  or  July  and  the  date  of 

this  issue  is  in  September. 

"  Interview  with  "Jeannine  Marie  Baker" 

'''  Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  various  Jesus  People  groups  were  male,  with  some  notable  exceptions.  The 

Sonoma  County  movement  was  not  one  of  those  exceptions. 

'^  Max  Weber  lists  charisma  as  one  of  the  three  types  of  legitimate  authority.  The  validity  of  charisma  rests  on 

"devotion  to  the  specific  and  exceptional  sanctity,  heroism  or  exemplary  character  of  an  individual  person,  and 

of  the  normative  patterns  or  order  revealed  or  ordained  by  him."  This  statement  as  well  as  an  extensive 

elaboration  of  the  role  of  charismatic  authority  and  its  role  in  institutions  religious  and  otherwise,  can  be  found 

in  his  On  Charisma  and  Institution  Building,  edited  by  S.  N.  Eisenstadt  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

1968).  Quotation  from  page  46. 
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countercultural  brothers  and  sisters.  Christian  and  non-Christian  alike,  and  a  growing  vision 
for  ministry;  in  a  word,  charisma.  While  this  thesis  is  concerned  with  the  history  of  a 
particular  movement  of  Christians,  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  largely 
the  story  of  Gary  Armstrong's  ministry. 

Gary  Armstrong  grew  up  in  Seattle,  Washington,  the  descendant  of  Mormon 
pioneers  on  his  mother's  side.  Up  until  the  age  of  14,  Gary  regularly  attended  Mormon 
temple  services  with  his  mother.  In  high  school  he  excelled  as  an  athlete,  winning  track  and 
field  event  state  championships,  trying  out  for  the  1960  Olympics,  and  then  winning  a  track 
and  football  scholarship  to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1961.  During  his 
sophomore  year  at  Berkeley  he  received  an  injury  which  effectively  ended  his  career  as  an 
athlete.  Undergoing  an  "identity  crisis,"  he  threw  himself  into  his  schoolwork,  studying 
political  theory  and  philosophy.  Having  already  been  an  agnostic  by  the  time  he  got  to 
Berkeley,  he  became  fully  immersed  in  the  existential  philosophy  dominating  the  Berkeley 
campus.  He  also  became  somewhat  involved  in  the  famous  Free  Speech  Movement  on  the 
Berkeley  campus,  helping  recruit  volunteers  for  the  Mississippi  Summer  Freedom  rides  being 
planned  for  the  summer  of  '65  and  getting  arrested  in  the  December  1 964  sit-ins  protesting 
the  University's  ban  on  such  political  activity  on  campus.  Becoming  what  he  calls  "a  serious. 
New  Left  Marxist,"  he  followed  the  writings  of  Herbert  Marcuse  which  attempted  to  fuse 
the  existentialism  of  Camus  and  Sartre  with  Marxism.'''  After  discovering  that  such  a  fusion 
was  unworkable,  he  became  disillusioned  with  philosophy  and  academia;  after  graduating  he 
dropped  plans  to  continue  in  graduate  school,  and  opened  a  pool  hall  on  Telegraph  Avenue. 


•'  For  an  overview  of  the  political  as  well  as  spiritual  milieu  in  which  Armstrong  lived  at  that  time,  see  Robert 
N.  Bellah's  essay  "The  New  Consciousness  and  the  Berkeley  New  Left,"  in  The  New  Religious  Consciousness. 
edited  by  Charles  Y.  Clock  and  Robert  N.  Bellah  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1976),  pp.  77-92. 
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By  this  time,  Armstrong  considered  himself  an  atheist,  but  frustrated  with  the 
Western  academic,  philosophical  world  and  what  he  saw  as  the  inability  of  a  "sociological  or 
economic  restructuring"  solution  to  "man's  fundamental  problems,"  and  firmly  rejecting 
Christianity,  he  began  to  explore  Eastern  spirituality.  Moving  quickly  through  the  Russian 
"mysticism"  of  Gurdjieff  and  Ouspensky,  dabbling  in  Zen  Buddhism,  he  eventually  began 
using  psychedehcs  in  a  quest  for  a  "real"  answer.  The  "only  thing  that  made  sense"  to  him 
at  the  time  was  Japanese  Karate.  He  spent  a  few  years  working  as  a  speech  writer, 
researcher,  and  economic  analyst  with  the  California  State  Labor  Federation,  but  during  the 
whole  time  felt  lost,  without  "any  ultimate  bearings."'"' 

Armstrong  remembers  that  in  December,  1967,  while  definitely  not  looking  for  him, 
he  had  a  "face-to-face  encounter  with  the  Lord."  He  spent  several  months  grappUng  with 
this  encounter,  trying  to  reconcile  his  intellectual  hostility  toward  the  institutional  Christian 
church  with  his  very  "real"  experience  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  felt  that  historic  Christianity  had 
basically  shirked  its  charge  to  social  justice  and  community,  and  was  "very  superficial,  very 
religious,  very  irrelevant,  and  very,  dare  I  say,  dualistic  from  a  Greek  (philosophical) 
perspective  of  separating  spirit  and  matter  in  a  wholly  offensive  way."  He  remembers 
pleading,  after  his  encounter  with  Christ,  "Okay  Jesus,  I'm  with  you  but  if  you  love  me, 
don't  make  me  a  Christian.  Take  me  some  other  way."'** 

Somehow,  he  managed  to  accept  Christianity  as  well  as  Christ,  and  became 
immersed  in  the  nascent  Jesus  People  movement  in  Berkeley.  He  met  Campus  Crusade's 
Jack  Sparks  in  early  1969,  just  as  Sparks  was  beginning  the  most  significant  Berkeley  branch 


"  Interview  with  "Gary  Armstrong." 

'8  Ibid. 
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of  the  Jesus  People  Movement,  what  would  be  called  the  Christian  World  Liberation  Front, 
and  would  be  involved  "on  and  off  with  his  ministry  for  the  next  few  years.''^ 

Nineteen  sixty-nine  was  a  tumultuous  year  in  Berkeley,  with  demonstrations,  riots, 
and  tear  gassings,  and  Gary  and  his  new  wife  "Pam"  decided  to  get  out.  Selling  the  pool  hall 
and  moving  to  Orinda,  they  began  attending  an  Evangelical  Free  Church  in  Walnut  Creek. 
Gary  began  teaching  a  Bible  class  for  junior  high  school  smdents  there,  while  commuting  on 
weekdays  to  Oakland  where  he  and  a  friend  had  bought  a  flower  shop.  After  an  abortive 
attempt  at  becoming  a  professional  golfer,  the  Armstrongs  decided  to  move  to  Sonoma 
County  in  September,  1971. 

Gary  and  Pam  began  attending  the  Christian  Life  Center,  a  large  evangelical  church 
in  Santa  Rosa,  and  Gary  also  started  a  Bible  study  group  out  of  Christian  Life  Center  for 
"young  people."  At  CLC,  Armstrong  met  another  young  hippie-tumed-Christian  named 
"James  Scher,"  and  he  and  his  wife  "Molly"  soon  became  friends  with  the  Armstrongs. 
Scher  told  Gary  about  "this  thing  that  was  going  on  with  Jim  Swallow  up  on  the  mountain," 
and  in  March,  1 972,  he  visited  Swallow's  ranch  for  the  first  time.  Up  there,  Gary  saw 
"probably  the  closest  thing  to  a  revival  that  I've  ever  seen."  2"  His  teaching  ability,  and  no 
doubt  his  charisma,  soon  became  apparent  to  Swallow,  and  Armstrong  was  regularly 
teaching  up  there  by  that  June.  It  wasn't  long  before  he  was  ordained  as  an  elder  by 
Swallow,  Slates,  and  McCullough. 


"  For  an  in  depth  participant-observer  written  study  of  CWLF,  see  Donald  Heinz,  "Jesus  in  Berkeley"  (Ph.D. 
dissertation.  Graduate  Theological  Union,  Berkeley,  California,  1976). 
2"  "Armstrong,"  op.  cit. 
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The  Beginnings  of  the  Armstrong  Organization 

The  year  1 972  was  a  period  of  florescence  for  the  nascent  movement  inspired  by  Jim 
Swallow.  Word  about  this  revival,  now  known  as  "the  Sonoma  Mountain  Lighthouse," 
spread  among  the  hip  communities  in  Sonoma  County.  Armstrong  remembers  that  "scores 
of  people  were  getting  saved."  With  around  1 50  people  coming  from  all  over  the  county 
every  weekend;  each  weekend  several  people  were  baptized,  being  triple  dunked  in  the  large 
stock  tank  outside  Swallow's  house.    The  movement  soon  grew  too  large  to  fit  inside  any  of 
the  houses  on  Swallow's  ranch,  and  while  weather  was  clement,  Sunday  meetings  would  be 
held  on  the  lawn.  Worship  wovdd  be  led  by  the  musicians,  and  sometimes  Swallow  would 
give  his  spellbinding  exegeses  of  the  Bible,  or  more  and  more  frequendy,  Armstrong  would 
teach.  One  person  remembers  Armstrong's  unconventional  preaching:  "Sometimes  he 
would  have  everybody  lay  their  hands  on  their  head,  and  pray  for  their  own  vmderstanding,  I 
couldn't  believe  it.  I  remember  praying  for  the  mind  of  Christ  to  come  into  our 
understanding  while  we're  all  sitting  out  in  the  sunshine  right  behind  Jim  Swallow's  house." 
Ben  Slates,  being  not  only  an  elder  but  also  a  resident  of  the  property,  and  one  of  the 
"straight"  guys,  would  go  around  the  property  breaking  up  litde  groups  of  hippies  smoking 
pot,  and  dog  fights,  and  so  forth.  Having  learned  well  from  Jim  Swallow  however,  rather 
than  expelling  transgressors  from  the  ranch,  he  gendy  redirected  them  to  where  the  teaching 
was  going  on. 

In  the  winter  months  the  steep  driveway  was  impassable  due  to  mud  and  erosion 
caused  by  heavy  rains.  Sonoma  Mountain  Lighthouse  moved  their  meetings  to  the 
Kenwood  Depot  in  the  nearby  village  of  Kenwood.  Dave  Kalvig  remembers  the  meetings 
in  the  old  stone  depot  building:  "There  was  an  old  piano  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  David 
(Scarborough)  would  go  over  there  and  lead  a  few  songs  in  the  beginning,  it  was  very,  very 
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loose,  and  Ben  Slates  would  get  up  and  take  the  offering  and  make  a  few  announcements, 
and  they  would  have  testimonies  and  all  that  stuff,  but  mainly  Gary  or  Jim  Swallow  would 
preach.  One  time  I  remember  Jim  marching  around  the  room  preaching  on  'the  sufficiency 
of  Christ.'  1  was  very  impressionable  and  inspired,  and  I  could  have  sworn  1  saw  fire  in  that 
room!"2i 

Gary  Armstrong  has  always  been  a  man  of  broad  vision,  and  some  have  said,  much 
ambition.  While  still  regularly  commuting  from  his  home  on  Sonoma  Mountain  near 
Swallow's  ranch  to  his  flower  shop  in  Oakland,  he  became  an  elder  and  teacher  in  Swallow's 
ministry,  and  continued  to  teach  his  Bible  study  groups  associated  with  Christian  Life 
Center.  Up  on  Sonoma  Mountain,  Elder  Swallow,  by  now  89  years  old,  widowed,  and 
having  suffered  a  couple  of  strokes,  was  content  to  let  his  young  proteges  assume  control  of 
the  ministry,  although  by  all  accounts  Swallow  was  never  content  with  inactivity;  he 
remained  a  vigorous  man  until  the  end  of  his  long  life.  Slates,  while  older  and  more  mature, 
and  skilled  in  evangelizing  and  teaching,  did  not  have  the  natural  charisma  or  rapport  with 
the  hippie  crowd  or  the  organizing  skills  that  Armstrong  did.  Before  long  he  was  looking  to 
his  younger  co-elder  for  mentoring.  McCuUough  was  often  absent  due  to  his  job  as  an 
airline  pilot.  Armstrong  soon  gathered  a  cohort  of  men  who  shared  his  vision  and  who  had 
leadership  qualities  that  Armstrong  found  suitable. 

Chief  among  these  "lieutenants"  was  Michael  Heaven,  the  former  nightclub  owner 
and  erstwhile  drummer  for  the  "Good  News"  play.  Bob  Harris,  having  resolved  his  legal 
problems,  returned  to  become  one  of  Armstrong's  men.  Jim  Scher  and  two  or  three  other 
young  men  filled  out  the  upper  ranks  of  Armstrong's  leadership.  Not  all  of  the  people  with 
leadership  capabilities  gravitated  toward  Armstrong,  however.  David  Scarborough,  the  fiery 


21  "Kalvig,"  op.  cit.. 
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worship  leader  and  up-and-coming  evangelist,  did  not  agree  with  what  would  be  the  earliest 
of  Armstrong's  teachings  on  authority  and  submission,  and  in  what  was  probably  the  earliest 
struggle  for  power  among  the  Jesus  People  of  this  local  movement,  it  would  appear  that 
Scarborough  was  the  first  casualty.  In  October,  1973,  Scarborough  left  to  enroll  in  Oral 
Roberts  University  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  would  later  become  pastor  of  an  Assembly  of 
God  church  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  foothills.  Kalvig  then  became  the  senior  musician  and 
worship  leader  of  the  group,  and  he  discipled  himself  to  Armstrong. 

Armstrong  was  undeniably  becoming  the  leader  and  force  in  the  movement  founded 
by  Jim  Swallow.  UnUke  Swallow,  who  was  content  to  let  people  come  to  him  to  be  taught, 
Armstrong  and  his  men  sought  out  communities  to  be  ministered  to.  The  Russian  River 
community,  where  Michael  Heaven  and  others  resided,  was  a  natural  starting  point. 
Additionally,  Armstrong  taught  a  few  other  Bible  smdy  groups  around  the  county,  which  in 
time  would  grow  into  "churches"  ministered  by  him.  On  Gary  Armstrong's  30*  birthday, 
January  30,  1973,  he  was  ordained  by  Jim  Swallow  and  the  other  elders  of  Sonoma  Mountain 
Lighthouse  during  a  worship  service  in  the  Kenwood  Depot,  and  "sent  out"  to  plant  a 
church  in  Guemeville.  This  would  turn  out  to  be  the  birth  of  what  would  later  be  called  His 
Name  Ministries. 
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Chapter  3 
HIS  NAME  MINISTRIES 


The  Apostle  Game,  Pt.  I 

Influenced  by  the  pietistic  Brethren  Church-style  Christianity  of  Jim  Swallow  and 
Ben  Slates,  and  especially  their  literal  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  Gary 
Armstrong's  own  ministry  was  an  attempt  to  inculcate  a  return  to  or  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  New  Testament  times.  He  was  in  no  way  trying  to  build  upon  or  participate  in 
modem  institutional  Christianity.  As  he  told  this  writer  in  an  interview,  in  his  Berkeley  days 
prior  to  and  following  his  initial  conversion  experience,  he  "would  read  the  Scriptures  and 
look  at  where  the  church  was,  and  go  crazy.  I  could  not  fathom  how  the  church  had  got  to 
where  it  was."  His  model,  then,  was  not  the  church  of  his  day,  but  that  of  those  New 
Testament  scriptures,  particularly  the  letters  of  the  aposde  Paul. 

In  this  regard,  along  with  Swallow  and  Slates  of  the  Brethren,  Armstrong  and  his 
Sonoma  County  Jesus  People  were  in  step  with  most  of  the  various  Jesus  People  Movement 
groups.  As  Enroth,  Ericson,  and  Peters  commented  in  their  1971  survey  of  the  Jesus  People 
Movement,  "Almost  all  of  the  Jesus  People  see  themselves  as  the  church  of  the  Book  of 
Acts  reincarnate,  not  as  Christians  standing  in  a  line  of  thinkers  and  workers  of  the 
generations  between  the  time  of  Pentecost  and  today."^  Their  New  Testament  literalism 
resulted  in  such  practices  as  communal  living,  based  on  Acts  2:44-45,  and  head  coverings  for 
women,  based  on  1  Corinthians  11:2-16.  But  the  New  Testament  teachings  which  received 


'  Enroth,  RM.,  E.E.  Ericson,  and  C.B.  Peters,  The  Jesus  People:  Old  Time  Religion  in  the  Age  of  Aquarius 
(Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1972),  p.  175. 
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special  attention  and  focus  were  those  on  authority,  including  those  on  aposdeship  and  the 
offices  of  the  church. 

Watchman  Nee,  whose  books  were  among  the  few  extra-Biblical  soxrrces  read  by 
Jesus  People  movement-wide,^  was  a  strong  proponent  of  what  became  referred  to  as  the 
"fivefold  ministry."  Taken  from  Ephesians  4:11-12,  which  reads,  "The  gifts  he  gave  were 
that  some  would  be  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers,  to  equip 
the  saints  for  the  work  of  ministry,  for  building  up  the  body  of  Christ."^  Other  Pauline 
sources,  including  1  Corinthians  12:28-29  ("And  God  has  appointed  in  the  church  first 
aposdes,  second  prophets,  third  teachers. . .")  vary  in  the  exact  number  and  order  of  offices 
intended,  but  it  is  clear  in  all  of  them  that  the  office  of  apostie  is  the  principal  and  distinctive 
one.  Watchman  Nee's  book.  The  Normal  Christian  Church  Life,  which  is  an  extensive 
treatise  on  the  church  as  structured  in  New  Testament  times  and  as  its  author  taught  that  it 
should  be  structured  in  modem  times,  devotes  four  of  its  nine  chapters  to  the  office  of 
aposde  using  Paul  (and  his  letters)  as  the  standard.'*  The  primary  distinction  as  concerns  this 
story  is  the  one  between  aposdeship  and  elder/pastor/shepherd,  three  somewhat 
synonymous  terms  for  the  leadership  of  a  local  church.  The  ministry  of  the  aposde,  unlike 
that  of  the  local  leader,  is  trans-local.  The  aposde  travels  about,  planting  new  churches  and 
edifying  them  as  they  grow,  never  becoming  ensconced  in  the  permanent  local  leadership 
structure.  Gary  Armstrong  and  the  group  of  men  and  women  gathering  around  him  agreed 


2  Ibid.,  p.  169.  Watchman  Nee  (1903-1972),  a  native  of  China  and  an  influential  Christian  missionary  there,  also 

strongly  advocated  the  "Local  Church,"  the  teaching  that  there  is  only  one  Church  in  any  community. 

'  NRSV,  italics  added.  There  has  been  much  discussion  about  whether  pastors  and  teachers  are  distinct  offices 

or  interchangeable  ones,  and  although  most,  including  Watchman  Nee  and  his  Living  Stream  Ministry  agree 

with  the  latter,  the  term  "five-fold  ministry,"  connoting  five  distinct  offices,  has  stuck. 

*  Nee,  Watchman,  The  Normal  Christian  Church  Life  (Anaheim,  CA:  Living  Stream  Ministry,  1980),  originally 

published  in  England  under  the  title  Concerning  Our  Missions  (1939).  The  entire  book  is  concerned  with  "the 

work"  (Eph.  4:12)  of  building  up  the  body  of  Christ,  and  tiie  duties  and  offices  of  the  workers  of  that  work. 

"The  work"  became  a  catchphrase  in  both  Nee's  ministry  and  this  movement,  mearung  the  equivalent  of  "the 

ministry." 
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with  Nee's  definition  of  the  local  church,  and  with  his  assessment  of  church  offices  as  well. 
And,  at  some  point,  Armstrong  began  to  feel  strongly  that  he  had  been  called  to  an  apostolic 
ministry.  David  Scarborough,  one  of  the  important  early  leaders  of  the  Sonoma  Mountain 
movement,  left  in  part  because  of  his  disagreement  with  this  "apostie  game." 

Jim  Swallow,  whose  ministry  had  finally  blossomed  at  the  sunset  of  his  long  life,  was 
content  to  continue  ministering  to  those  who  might  venture  up  to  his  home  to  visit  him.  By 
1972,  while  nominally  the  senior  elder  and  "patriarch"  of  Sonoma  Mountain  Lighthouse,  he 
had  turned  over  direct  leadership  of  his  ministry  to  the  other  elders,  Slates,  McCullough,  and 
Armstrong,  who  met  on  a  weekly  basis.  Armstrong  "had  the  vision"  (saw  the  need)  for  a 
church  in  the  Russian  River  community  and  late  in  the  year,  the  other  elders  laid  hands  on 
him,  blessing  his  mission.  According  to  Slates,  the  notion  of  "aposdeship"  had  not  been 
raised  to  him  or  McCullough  at  that  point;  this  was  merely  the  expansion  of  the  Sonoma 
Mountain  Lighthouse  ministry,  albeit  Armstrong's  own  project.  Before  long,  however, 
Armstrong  began  to  act  independendy  of  Sonoma  Mountain  Lighthouse. 

The  Church  at  Guemeville 

Michael  Heaven,  who  lived  in  the  Russian  River  area  and  had  helped  point  to  the 
need  for  a  mission  there,  was  sent  by  Slates  and  McCullough  to  serve  Armstrong's 
Guemeville  mission  as  a  deacon.  He  was  soon  brought  into  ministry  (eldership  or 
pastorship)  by  Armstrong  to  oversee  the  Guemeville  Church,  which  began  meeting  in  the 
Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  the  center  of  Guemeville.  Additionally,  Heaven  soon 
became  Armstrong's  right  hand  man,  the  "prophet,"  in  fivefold  ministry  terms,  to 
Armstrong's  "aposde."  As  Heaven  recounted  to  this  writer,  while  it  was  seen  as  the 
aposde's  duty  to  plant  churches  and  help  build  them  up,  and  to  have  the  vision  for  the 
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ministry,  it  was  the  prophet's  duty  to  check  that  vision,  to  make  sure  that  the  ministry  was 
doctrinally  true,  to  "see  all  and  know  all."  In  everyday  terms,  he  was  Armstrong's  second-in- 
command. 

Contact  with  Other  Jesus  People  Groups 

It  would  seem  that  among  the  duties  of  a  Jesus  People  Movement  aposde,  one  was 
contact  and  fellowship  with  the  leaders  of  other  branches  of  the  movement.  Armstrong 
continued  his  association  with  Jack  Sparks  and  the  Christian  World  Liberation  Front  in 
Berkeley.  He  and  Heaven  traveled  all  around  Northern  California,  meeting  with  Jesus 
People  groups  as  far  north  as  the  Rogue  River  area  in  southern  Oregon.  They  evenmally 
came  into  contact  with  a  vibrant  Jesus  People  community  located  near  Eureka,  California, 
called  Lighthouse  Ranch. 

In  1970,  a  general  contractor  from  Oregon  named  "Don  Jones"  who  was  a  Christian 
moved  to  the  small  coastal  town  of  Loleta,  near  Eureka  in  Humboldt  Covinty.  Jones  and  his 
wife  bought  some  property  which  included  an  old  lighthouse,  and  he  began  practicing 
"hitchhiking  evangelization,"  that  is,  picking  up  hitchhikers,  taking  them  to  the  lighthouse 
for  a  meal,  a  place  to  spend  the  night,  and  an  earful  of  witnessing.  Before  long,  there  was  a 
small  group  of  new  Jesus  People  living  at  the  old  lighthouse. 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  five  Jesus  People  from  Southern  California  who  had  moved 
to  Eureka  approached  a  realtor  named  "Jack  Boyle,"  who  also  happened  to  be  the  minister 
of  a  Pentecostal  church,  about  renting  a  storefront  space  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  Jesus 
coffeehouse.  Hesitant  at  first,  Boyle  rented  his  space  to  the  group,  and  soon  became  a 
mentor  and  minister  to  them.  As  the  Eureka  area  Jesus  People  community  grew,  Boyle 
began  to  teach  Bible  study  and  preach  with  increasing  frequency  at  Lighthouse  Ranch. 
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When  Don  Jones  decided  to  move  to  Hawaii  to  plant  churches,  he  asked  Boyle  to  take  over 
Lighthouse  Ranch.  Boyle  asked  some  of  the  men  in  his  church  to  get  involved,  and  they 
formed  a  corporation  called  Gospel  Outreach  which  bought  Lighthouse  Ranch.  By  the 
summer  of  1972,  Lighthouse  Ranch  grew  to  a  community  of  almost  300  members.^  Jack 
Boyle  became  the  patriarch  of  the  hugely  successful  Gospel  Outreach,  which  soon  acquired 
communes  and  houses  near  Garberville  and  Mendocino.  Boyle  was  undoubtedly  the  "dean" 
of  the  Jesus  People  leaders  in  California  north  of  the  Bay  Area. 

Besides  both  being  leaders  of  Jesus  People  communities,  Gary  Armstrong  had  a 
personal  connection  with  Boyle.  Pam  Armstrong,  Gary's  wife,  had  been  a  high  school 
friend  of  the  wife  of  one  of  Boyle's  chief  lieutenants.  That  couple  would  later  divorce  and 
the  woman,  "Lynn,"  would  later  marry  Don  Jones,  a  situation  which  would  be  a  seed  sown 
into  the  later  division  between  Jones,  Boyle  and  Armstrong  and  their  various  allies,  even 
within  Armstrong's  camp.  Much  of  this  division  stemmed  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  1 
Timothy  3:2,  (The  elder)  "must  not  have  been  married  more  than  once."'' 

One  result  of  the  association  between  Boyle's  Lighthouse  Ranch  community  and 
Armstrong's  organization  and  some  other  Jesus  People  groups  was  the  almost  annual 
Festival  of  the  Son.  On  Memorial  Day  Weekend,  1972,  some  of  the  Lighthouse  Ranch 
leaders,  with  help  from  Armstrong,  Heaven,  and  some  of  their  men,  put  on  a  three-day  long 
Jesus  People  Festival  at  White  Thorn  near  Garberville,  in  southern  Humboldt  County. 
"Tribes"  of  Jesus  People  from  dozens  of  Christian  communities  aU  around  Northern 
CaUfomia  came  and  camped  out,  and  participated  in  meetings,  teachings,  and  Bible  studies, 


5  Information  on  die  history  of  Lighthouse  Ranch  and  Gospel  Outreach  was  obtained  from  an  interview  with 
Dave  Sczepanski,  current  pastor  of  Gospel  Outreach  -  Eureka,  and  from  the  Internet  website  "Remembering 
the  Jesus  Movement,"  compiled  by  Dave  Hollingsworth,  David  Di  Sabatino,  and  Larry  Eskridge  (http://one- 
way.org/jesusmovement/index.html). 
'  Jerusalem  Bible  version. 
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performed  and  watched  skits  and  stand-up  routines,  and  listened  to  and  praised  along  with 
the  Jesus  rock  and  folk  musical  groups  from  each  of  the  communities,  including  Dave 
Kalvig  and  his  mates.  The  Northern  CaUfomia  Jesus  People  had  a  distinct  personality. 
Michael  Heaven  remembers  that  "there  was  a  real  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Chuck 
Smith  Huntington  Beach-style  of  Southern  California  Jesus  People  movement  and  the 
Northern  CaUfomia  movement,  which  was  a  more  organic,  commxmal  kind  of  thing."  The 
Festival  was  a  success;  the  following  two  years  it  was  held  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  with 
increasing  organizational  help  from  the  Sonoma  County  folks,  and  in  1 976,  the  last  one  was 
held  in  Petaluma. 

Hallelujah  House 

Another  result  of  Armstrong's  and  Heaven's  contact  with  other  groups  of  Jesus 
People  was  the  idea  to  have  Christian  houses.  Almost  as  old  as  the  Jesus  People  Movement 
itself,  the  Christian  house,  a  communal  living  arrangement  designed  to  provide  a  Christian 
environment  which  would  facilitate  indoctrination,  fellowship,  and  discipleship  had  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  movement  from  its  first  days  in  San  Francisco.^  Armstrong  must  have 
observed  the  success  in  the  training  of  "baby"  Christians  at  the  Christian  houses  of  the 
Christian  World  Liberation  Front  in  Berkeley,*  and  more  recendy,  at  the  Lighthouse  Ranch 
in  Loleta.^  These  places  served,  besides  the  aforementioned  uses,  as  outreach  stations  to 
"imchurched"  hippies.  Potential  converts  could  be  invited  to  such  a  house  for  a  meal 
and/or  a  place  to  spend  a  night,  and  in  addition  to  receiving  such  hospitality  they  would  hear 


'  Enroth,  Ericson,  and  Peters,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

'  Heinz.  Jesus  in  Berkeley,  op.  cit.,  p.  342 

'  Warner,  New  Wine  in  Old  Wineskins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  146-148. 
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the  testimonies  of  many  of  their  hosts,  and  as  a  result,  many  would  accept  Christianity 
themselves,  often  moving  in  somewhat  permanently. 

Armstrong  and  Heaven  thought  that  this  was  a  good  idea,  and  saw  that  the  Russian 
River  was  an  ideal  location  for  such  a  house.  They  rented  a  two-bedroom  house  on  Church 
Street  in  GuemeviUe,  built  some  bunk  beds,  and  called  it  Hallelujah  House.  The  littie  house 
had  room  for  four  men;  behind  it  was  another  structure  which  was  fixed  up  to  house  two  or 
three  women.  Bill  and  Susie  Harris  were  brought  in  to  oversee  the  house.  Roland  Rohmer, 
then  recendy  converted,  claims  to  have  been  the  first  resident. 

Hallelujah  House  was  an  immediate  success,  and  the  fledgling  ministry  found  a 
greater  demand  at  the  Russian  River  for  such  Christian  housing  than  the  littie  house  could 
provide.  A  run-down  hotel  or  apartment  building  about  one  block  away  from  Hallelujah 
House  was  procured,  and  rent  was  paid  for,  in  part,  by  renovation  work.  The  annex,  called 
"New  Jerusalem,"  would  house  five  married  couples  in  their  own  apartment  rooms,  in 
addition  to  dormitories  for  six  single  women  and  four  single  men. 

Jake  and  Danielle  lacobelli 

Another  result  of  the  contact  between  the  Sonoma  Jesus  People  and  other  groups 
was  an  exchange  of  human  resources.  For  various  reasons,  probably  including  personality 
conflicts,  individuals  who  had  been  initiated  into  Christianity  in  one  location  might  be  sent  at 
a  later  time  to  another  ministry.  Gary  Armstrong  was  to  obtain  one  of  his  more  dynamic 
and  resourcefiil  leaders  through  such  an  exchange. 

"Jake  lacobelli"  is  a  native  of  New  York,  a  self  described  "city  slicker,"  who  after  a 
stint  in  the  Marine  Corps,  which  introduced  him  to  a  drug  lifestyle,  became  an  itinerant 
hippie.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  he  met  "Danielle,"  a  young,  recentiy-divorced  mother  of 
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two  small  children.  In  October,  1972  they  were  traveling  from  Hood  River,  Oregon,  where 
they  had  been  harvesting  apples,  on  their  way  to  Yucatan,  Mexico,  where  they  planned  to 
join  a  Rainbow  Family  commune.  Near  Eureka,  CaHfomia,  the  homemade  camper  shell 
blew  off  of  lacobelli's  pickup  truck,  and  as  he  was  frantically  trying  to  get  it  back  on  the 
truck  before  the  police  came,  two  hippies  that  were  hitchhiking  offered  their  help.  They  also 
offered  Jake  and  his  "family"  a  place  to  stay  for  the  night  at  their  nearby  home,  which 
happened  to  be  the  Lighthouse  Ranch  in  nearby  Loleta.  Jake,  Danielle,  her  two  children, 
and  their  assorted  pets  "went  there  for  a  hot  meal  and  a  place  to  sleep,  and  never  left" 
(meaning,  of  course,  that  they  accepted  the  gospel  message  of  their  hosts  and  "never  left" 
Chris  tianity).^" 

Jack  Boyle  immediately  separated  the  unmarried  couple  and  sent  lacobeUi  to  the 
Garberville  community,  called  "Living  Waters."  He  then  contacted  Danielle's  ex-husband, 
flew  him  up  to  Eureka,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  once-married  couple.  When  it 
became  clear  that  the  man  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  her,  Boyle  gave  Danielle  and  Jake  the 
go-ahead  to  pursue  a  Christian  relationship.  Four  months  later,  they  were  married. 

lacobelli  threw  himself  wholeheartedly  into  his  new  Christian  life,  and  within  a  year 
he  had  become  a  zealous  evangelist,  preaching  in  various  locations  including  a  Christian 
commune  in  Smartville  (near  Marysville,  CA),  headed  by  "Jimmy  Roberts."  In  1974,  Jake 
and  Danielle  were  asked  to  go  to  GuemeviUe  to  help  Armstrong,  Heaven,  and  the  Russian 
River  Jesus  People  build  their  church.  The  lacobeUis  moved  into  (actually  parked  and  lived 
in  their  camper  in  front  of)  Hallelujah  House,  and  Jake  became  the  work  coordinator. 
Because  of  his  previous  experience  running  crews  in  his  family's  construction  business  back 
East,  and  because  of  his  growing  confidence  and  maturity  as  a  Christian,  Jake  lacobeUi  was  a 


'  Interview  with  "Jake  lacobelli." 
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natural  leader  for  this  small  but  growing  Jesus  People  commune.  What  he  provided,  and 
what  so  many  of  the  fledgling  converts  had  lacked  and  now  desired,  was  authority  and 
discipline,  both  in  Christian  principles  and  more  importandy,  in  basic  life  and  work  skills. 

AJ.  Child  and  the  Healdsburg  Church 

While  building  the  Guemeville  church  and  community,  and  reaching  out  to  other 
regional  Jesus  People  leaders,  Armstrong  continued  to  lead  Bible  study  groups  in  a  few 
homes  in  and  around  Sonoma  County.  As  these  had  begun  under  the  auspices  of  Christian 
Life  Center,  they  were  not  necessarily  Jesus  People  groups,  although  Armstrong  encouraged 
many  of  his  Jesus  People  followers  to  attend,  thereby  causing  "straight"  and  "hip"  Christians 
to  encounter  and  mix.  One  of  these  groups  met  in  the  Healdsburg  home  of  "Ken  and 
Gladys  Myers."  The  Myers,  along  with  several  others  in  the  group,  were  former  Lutherans 
who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  formality  of  their  Lutheran  religious  life.  A  regular 
attendee  of  these  Bible  study/Charismatic  prayer  group  meetings  was  "Kathy  Child,"  a 
straight,  middle-class  housewife  and  mother  of  two,  who  after  converting  to  Lutheranism 
some  years  before,  had  desired  a  deeper  relationship  with  Christ.  In  the  simimer  of  1972, 
she  finally  convinced  her  schoolteacher  husband  to  attend  with  her.  "A.J.  ChUd,"  a  native  of 
Healdsburg,  also  a  Lutheran  convert  but  unlike  his  wife  content  with  his  religious  life,  finally 
attended  out  of  curiosity;  he  had  been  satisfied  with  his  Lutheran  Church  experience.  Like 
his  wife,  A.J.  had  been  raised  by  non-religious  parents,  but  was  deeply  impressed  by  his  very 
committed  Christian  grandmother,  who  often  took  him  to  church.  As  young  parents  in 
1966,  while  A.J.  was  serving  in  the  Air  Force  on  a  Central  California  base,  the  Childs 
experienced  a  crisis  when  their  2  Va  year  old  daughter  inexplicably  went  into  febrile  seizures. 
While  his  littie  girl  lay  near  death  on  an  emergency  room  table,  A.J.  cried  out  to  a  long- 
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neglected  God,  promising  that  if  his  daughter  was  saved,  he  would  "get  back  on  track  with 
you,  search  for  you,  seek  you  out,  turn  my  Hfe  around."  At  that  moment,  unbeknownst  to 
him,  his  wife  Kathy  was  doing  exacdy  the  same  thing.  After  a  few  days,  the  girl's  fever 
abated  and  she  was  released;  the  doctors  apparendy  couldn't  understand  how  she  had 
survived  the  episode. 

Grateful  for  the  saved  Ufe  of  their  daughter,  and  mindfiil  of  their  promises  to  God, 
the  Childs  began  looking  for  a  church  to  begin  attending.  It  turned  out  that  most  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors  happened  to  belong  to  a  Lutheran  chvirch,  so  they  began  attending 
also.  When  A.J.  got  out  of  the  Air  Force  and  he  moved  his  family  back  to  Healdsburg,  they 
became  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  there.  A.J.  and  Kathy  pursued  their  newfound 
religion  enthusiastically,  serving  on  the  church  board  and  singing  in  the  choir.  A.J.  insisted, 
much  to  the  Lutheran  pastor's  consternation  and  discomfort,  that  he  needed  to  be  baptized 
(the  minister  didn't  seem  to  reUsh  the  thought  of  performing  an  ordinance  normally 
administered  to  infants,  and  one  that  no  adult  had  ever  requested  of  him),  and  one  Sunday 
he  and  another  adult  woman  received  the  ordinance,  having  water  poured  on  their 
foreheads. 

A.J.  became  a  model  Lutheran,  even  being  elected  to  serve  as  an  elder.  Meanwhile, 
while  completing  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  English  Literature  at  Sonoma  State  College  and 
working  in  the  construction  trade  during  the  summertime,  he  continued  to  live  a  somewhat 
profane  lifestyle,  drinking  after  work  in  bars  on  a  regular  basis  with  his  co-workers,  some  of 
whom  were  fellow  church  members.  Kathy,  growing  more  and  more  frustrated  with  the 
lack  of  depth  in  her  religious  life,  and  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  Lutheran  doctrines  such 
as  infant  baptism,  at  some  point  during  this  time  (1971  or  early  '72),  began  to  attend  a  Bible 
study  and  prayer  group  with  other  increasingly  disgruntied  Lutherans,  including  their  friends 
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Ken  and  Gladys  Myers  who  had  recendy  begun  attending  die  Christian  Life  Center.  At  one 
of  these  meetings,  Kathy  had  a  Charismatic  experience,  an  "encounter  with  God." 

Gary  Armstrong,  who  had  been  teaching  Bible  studies  in  association  with  CLC,  was 
invited  to  participate  and  help  out  with  the  Healdsburg  group.  He  soon  became  recogni2ed 
as  an  especially  gifted  teacher  as  well  as  their  leader.  He  also  introduced  the  group  to  audio 
tape  recordings  of  teachers  like  Bob  Mumford,  a  Florida-based  bible  teacher  and  one  of  the 
nationally-known  leaders  of  the  Charismatic  movement.''   In  July,  1972,  Kathy  Child 
convinced  A.J.  to  come  to  a  meeting  and  hear  Armstrong  teach;  she  knew  he  would 
appreciate  his  style.  A.J.,  by  now  a  high  school  history  teacher,  did  appreciate  Armstrong's 
intellectual  approach  to  the  scripture;  it  struck  A.J.  "where  my  religion  was,  in  my  head."  "It 
was  obvious  that  Armstrong  wasn't  some  dumb  Pentecostal.  He  was  very  well  educated, 
very  obviously  brilliant  and  yet  he  was  a  Spirit-fiUed  Christian,  and  he  didn't  fit  any  of  my 
categories."  A.J.  liked  hearing  Armstrong  teach,  and  after  attending  for  several  weeks,  the 
group  asked  A.J.  if  they  could  pray  for  him.  He  insists  that  up  until  that  time  he  felt  quite 
hostile  to  Pentecostalism  and  any  sort  of  Charismatic  phenomena.  As  the  group  prayed  for 
him  and  laid  hands  on  him,  he  began  to  speak  in  tongues,  even  while  consciously  not 
wanting  to  do  so.'^ 

His  Name  Ministries 

With  Child's  background  (by  that  time  he  had  been  elected  lead  elder  and  president 
of  the  Lutheran  church  congregation,  and  had  a  good  grasp  of  Scripture  and  reformed 


"  Quebedeaux,  Richard,  The  New  Charismatics  II:  How  a  Christian  Renewal  Movement  Became  Part  of  the 
American  Religious  Mainstream  (San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  1983),  p.  139. 
'2  Interview  with  "A.J.  Child." 
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theology),  he,  as  well  as  two  other  men,  soon  became  recognized  by  Armstrong  and  by  the 
regular  attendees  of  the  Healdsburg  group  as  their  "local"  leaders.  Armstrong 
taught  in  other  area  Bible  smdies,  especially  ones  in  Cotati  and  Napa.  While  Armstrong  was 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  all  of  these  groups,  they  each  recognized  (or  he  appointed) 
"local"  leaders.  "Dan  Feiermacher,"  a  man  who  had  been  around  since  the  early  days  of  the 
revival  on  Swallow's  ranch  and  one  of  Armstrong's  loyal  men,  was  set  up  as  the  elder  of  the 
Cotati  "church."  The  group  in  Napa  came  to  be  led  by  an  intense  ex-hippie  by  the  name  of 
"Marvin  Gale"  who  had  met  Gary  at  CLC's  Bible  school,  a  program  called  Genesis  Bible 
CoUege.  Gale  and  his  wife  "Laura"  had  moved  to  Santa  Rosa  from  the  Mt.  Shasta  area, 
where  they  had  been  evangelizing  and  ministering  to  converts  to  Christianity  through  street 
and  coffeehouse  outreach  programs,  in  association  with  the  charismatic  Full  Gospel 
Business  Men's  Fellowship  and  Ralph  Wilkerson's  Melodyland  Christian  Center.'^  In  Santa 
Rosa,  Armstrong  recognized  Gale's  strong  potential  as  a  leader  and  preacher,  and  adopted 
him  into  his  organization,  putting  him  in  charge  of  the  group  in  Napa,  which  soon  grew  to 
include  a  house  ministry  of  its  own. 

Meanwhile,  Sonoma  Mountain  Lighthouse  was  still  in  operation,  with  Slates  leading 
the  Sonoma  area  church.  While  Slates  informally  looked  to  Armstrong  for  guidance, 
formally  the  two  were  both  elders  and  peers  in  ministry.  Jim  Swallow  was  still  the  spiritual 
leader  of  Sonoma  Mountain  Lighthouse,  and  he  still  preached  occasionally,  but  was  not  very 
involved  in  day  to  day  leadership.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  everyone  except  those 
strongly  committed  to  Slates  that  Armstrong's  ministry  had  moved  way  beyond  Sonoma 
Mountain.  Someone,  perhaps  Armstrong  himself,  came  up  with  the  name:  His  Name 
Ministries,  which  was  adopted  and  applied  to  the  federation  of  churches  led  by  Gary 


'^  Quebedeaux,  op.  cit.,  passim. 
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Annstrong  and  his  men.  Strongly  influenced  by  Watchman  Nee's  "local  church"  teachings, 
they  referred  to  each  church  as  "the  Church  at  (Guemeville,  Napa  or  Cotati)  -  His  Name 
Ministries."  The  Jesus  People  movement  of  Sonoma  Covinty  was  now  almost  completely 
assumed  by  His  Name  Ministries,  with  its  indisputable  leader  being  Gary  Armstrong. 

The  Lincoln  Schoolhouse  -  "His  Name  Ministries-The  Work" 

According  to  Michael  Heaven,  part  of  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Watchman 
Nee  was  the  feeling  among  these  Jesus  People  that  they  were  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
Christianity.  While  they  would  have  denied  any  sort  of  spiritual  pride  at  the  time,  looking 
back,  many  have  admitted  feeling  that  they  were  among  the  elite  of  Christianity.  In 
Watchman  Nee's  The  Normal  Christian  Church  Life,  there  is  much  space  devoted  to  "the 
work"  of  mission,  and,  therefore,  to  "the  workers,"  meaning  those  involved  in  apostolic 
ministry.  According  to  Nee,  there  is  a  distinction  between  "the  work"  and  the  churches, 
which  are  the  result  of  "the  work."'"*  Such  a  distinction  meant  that  there  was  to  be  a  "setting 
apart"*5  or  separation  of  the  workers  from  the  churches.  This  notion  inspired  the  leadership 
of  His  Name  Ministries  to  think  of  setting  up  a  central  headquarters  for  their  organization. 

Michael  Heaven  remembers  driving  south  on  Highway  101  through  central  Santa 
Rosa  one  day  in  late  1973  and  seeing  a  large  old  two-story  building  just  off  the  freeway  with 
a  sign  on  it  that  read  "For  Lease."  When  Heaven  looked  again,  he  remembers  that  he  "saw" 
the  sign  read  "For  Jesus."  After  looking  into  the  building,  he  went  back  to  Armstrong  and 
the  elders  of  His  Name  Ministries  with  his  "vision"  for  a  central  location  for  their  work. 


'••Nee.op.cit.,  pp.  99-137. 

'5  From  Acts  13:2,  ". .  .the  Holy  Spirit  said,  "Set  apart  for  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  to  which  I  have 

called  them"  (NRSV). 
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The  Lincoln  Schoolhouse  is  a  large  two  story  building  that  at  the  time  was  quite 
dilapidated.  It's  location  at  709  Davis  St.  was  one  block  away  from  a  freeway  offramp  on 
the  "wrong  side"  of  the  freeway.  Some  years  before,  Highway  101  had  been  built  through 
the  heart  of  Santa  Rosa,  dividing  the  downtown  community.  The  east  side,  near  historic 
Railroad  Square,  soon  became  the  "skid  row"  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  in  fact,  the  Lincoln 
Schoolhouse  was  located  one  block  away  from  the  Rescue  Mission.  The  schoolhouse  had 
been  bmlt  in  1926  and  used  for  two  and  a  half  decades  as  one  of  Santa  Rosa's  three  public 
grammar  schools.  For  about  the  same  length  of  time  after  it  closed,  it  had  remained  vacant, 
and  needing  earthquake  retrofitting,  the  rent,  something  like  $2000  per  month,  was  just  right 
for  His  Name  Ministries.  Heaven  and  Armstrong  approached  Child  and  a  couple  other 
middle-class  members  of  the  Healdsburg  church,  men  who  were  buying  their  own  homes 
and  "had  their  trip  together,"  about  financing  the  lease  of  the  Lincoln  Schoolhouse.  Child 
and  the  other  two  put  their  homes  up  as  collateral  to  guarantee  the  lease,  and  in  January, 
1974,  Heaven,  his  wife,  and  another  guy  moved  into  the  22,000  square  foot  two-story 
building.  They  lived  there  with  "six  hundred  broken  out  windows,  floors  covered  with 
water,  all  kinds  of  leaks  in  the  building,  and  we  started  recruiting  people  and  money,  and 
before  long,  we  had  men's  dorms,  women's  dorms,  married  couples'  apartments  upstairs, 
and  an  auditorium  converted  into  a  room  for  church  services."  They  received  donations  of 
money,  paint  and  carpeting  and  transformed  the  building  into  a  home  for  up  to  a  hundred 
people. 

The  call  was  soon  out  for  more  committed  "workers"  from  the  His  Name  Ministries 
churches  to  move  into  the  schoolhouse,  a.k.a.  "His  Name  Ministries  -  The  Work."  While 
they  continued  to  maintain  other  ministry  houses,  including  some  new  ones  in  Santa  Rosa, 
most  of  the  members  of  His  Name  Ministries  wanted  to  be  where  the  action  was,  in  the 
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central  commune.  Armstrong,  being  the  leader  of  the  whole  group,  continued  to  maintain 
his  family  residence  on  Bardy  Road  out  near  Sonoma  Mountain,  and  even  continued  to 
operate  his  flower  shop  in  the  East  Bay.  A.J.  Child,  the  leader  of  the  Church  at  Healdsburg, 
remembers  a  subde  attimde  directed  at  him  from  some  of  Armstrong's  men  (although  not 
from  Armstrong  himself)  that  if  he  were  more  committed,  he  would  move  into  the 
schoolhouse.  His  response  was,  "If  1  did  that,  than  you  wouldn't  have  the  collateral  to  lease 
this  place  with!"'<^  But  while  the  churches  in  Healdsburg,  Napa,  and  Cotati  had  grown  into 
real  churches,  holding  Sunday  services  and  Sunday  school  for  the  children  as  well  as 
weeknight  Bible  studies,  the  "workers"  at  the  schoolhouse  felt  that  they  were  more  than  a 
church.  They  were  a  "parachurch"  ministry.  Rather  than  having  Sunday  services  like 
ordinary  churches,  they  held  Saturday  evening  worship  and  teaching  sessions  which  would 
last  well  into  the  night.  On  Sunday  mornings,  the  elders  directed  the  schoolhouse  residents 
to  go  out  into  the  community  and  serve  the  churches,  to  be  "leaven  unto  the  body  of 
Christ."  Some  went  to  the  His  Name  Ministries  churches,  but  others  went  to  established 
evangelical  community  churches  such  as  Christian  Life  Center,  Redwood  Covenant  Church, 
Santa  Rosa  Alliance  Church  and  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church.  The  idea  was  elitist;  they 
were  not  just  attending  these  churches,  but  helping  "bvuld  them  up."  This  directive  was 
intended  primarily  for  the  "rank  and  file."  When  asked  what  they  did  on  Sunday  mornings, 
a  couple  of  the  schoolhouse  leaders  told  me  that  they  probably  "slept  in." 

The  years  in  the  schoolhouse,  1974-76,  were  the  "hey-days"  of  His  Name  Ministries. 
All  of  the  subjects  interviewed  for  this  project  who  lived  there  remember  it  with  the  greatest 
fondness.  They  aU  felt  that  they  were  on  the  cutting  edge  of  something,  and  that  was 
exciting.  Life  was  far  from  easy.  They  lived  communally  as  per  Acts  2:44-45,  and  pooled 


"  "Child,"  interview. 
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what  monetary  resources  they  had,  which  was  rarely  much.  Their  kitchen  stewards  worked 
"miracles"  with  their  meager  finances,  and  several  residents  recalled  living  on  low-grade 
oatmeal  for  days  on  end.  Those  residents  who  had  jobs  would  turn  over  their  earnings  to 
the  group,  but  all  interviewed  have  said  that  there  were  never  enovigh  people  with  paying 
jobs.  Vegetables  grown  in  a  large  garden  behind  the  schoolhouse  helped  stretch  their 
meager  budget,  as  did  sprouts  grown  in  the  kitchen.  Occasional  donations  of  food  would 
add  some  variety  to  their  diet.  One  single  mother  remembered  that  she,  her  three  children, 
and  the  rest  of  the  schoolhouse  residents  were  thrilled  one  warm  evening  when  the  steward 
of  the  finances  announced  after  dinner  that  all  the  residents  were  to  pile  into  the  ministry's 
busses  and  vans.  They  drove  to  a  nearby  Thrifty  Drug  Store  and  gleefully  waited  in  line  for 
five-cent  ice  cream  cones,  a  real  treat. 

Discipline,  Discipleship,  Authority,  Submission,  and  Shepherding 

Jake  and  Danielle  lacobelli  moved  into  the  schoolhouse  and  Jake  became  the  work 
coordinator  there,  rounding  up  crews  of  men  to  do  all  sorts  of  work:  construction, 
demolition,  painting,  woodspUtting,  lot  cleanup,  any  sort  of  job  requiring  labor.  The  women 
of  the  schoolhouse  were  assigned  domestic  roles  such  as  kitchen  duty,  cleaning,  and 
childcare  for  the  ever-growing  number  of  small  children.  Jeannine  Marie  Baker,  as  one  of 
the  senior  "sisters"  in  the  schoolhouse,  was  responsible  for  overseeing  the  work 
performance  of  many  of  the  female  residents.  She  recalls  that  many  young  women  who 
moved  into  the  schoolhouse  had  never  set  a  table  or  washed  a  dish  before,  much  less 
prepared  a  meal.  But  more  of  a  challenge  for  her  were  the  women  who  did  have  experience 
running  a  household;  some  of  these  women  resented  being  supervised  in  tasks  at  which  they 
felt  quite  competent.  Cooking  in  quantity  (for  a  household  of  around  one  hundred  people) 
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was  quite  different  than  preparing  a  meal  for  a  single  family;  Jeannine  Marie  remembers 
being  resented  by  women  who  had  run  their  own  homes  for  years  for  telling  them  things  like 
"you  have  to  take  the  spoon  aU  the  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  that  10  gallon  pot  and  stir 
the  bottom,  not  just  the  top  six  inches." 

The  primary  objective  of  the  schoolhouse  was  not  that  of  being  the  headquarters  for 
"serving  the  body  of  Christ,"  (the  churches  in  the  commimity)  as  Michael  Heaven  had 
originally  envisioned,  although  that  remained  an  important  one.  The  most  important 
purpose  of  the  schoolhouse,  as  in  the  house  ministries  before  it  and  since,  was  in 
"discipleship  training."  Not  only  were  most  of  the  residents  of  these  households  brand  new 
Christians,  most  were  recent  converts  from  a  licentious  and  irresponsible  "hippie"  lifestyle. 
Many  had  very  recendy  quit  using  drugs;  several  reported  miraculous  cvires  from  addictions. 
As  several  of  the  subjects  interviewed  pointed  out,  a  large  percentage  of  people  who  had 
become  hippies  in  the  first  place  were  individuals  who  lacked  stable  families  during  their 
upbringing.  Many  men  who  became  hippies  had  never  had  close  relationships  with  their 
fathers,  if  they  even  had  fathers  in  their  homes.'^  One  subject  proposed  the  theory  that 
many,  himself  included,  had  become  part  of  the  counterculture  movement  in  search  of  an 
identity;  in  being  dissatisfied  with  that  identity  or  Ufestyle,  many  then  rejected  hippiedom  for 
the  alternative  of  a  very  committed  Christian  life.  While  sharing  many  of  the  same  values 
(peace,  love  of  feUow  humans,  desire  for  a  better  world,  restraint  of  judgment,  etc.),  the 
Jesus  People  lifestyle,  unlike  the  anarchic  hippie  lifestyle,  was  one  of  discipline.  To  be  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  one  had  to  learn  and  practice  the  lifestyle  which  was  interpreted  by  the 


'7  Lewis  R.  Rambo,  in  Understanding  Religious  Conversion  (New  Haven,  CT:  Yale  University  Press,  1993),  p. 
Ill,  cites  research  by  psychologist  Ghana  Ullman  on  the  role  of  familial  relationships  in  the  process  of 
conversion  to  various  religions.  She  found  that  individuals  who  underwent  sudden,  dramatic  conversions 
tended  to  have  dysfunctional  family  backgrounds. 
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movement's  leaders  to  be  in  accordance  with  Christ's  and  the  aposdes'  teachings.  The 
elders  of  His  Name  Ministries  were  the  shepherds  of  the  flock;  they  were  recogni2ed  and 
submitted  to  as  the  authority  figures  in  all  things  spiritual  and  mundane. 

More  than  teaching  Christian  doctrine  to  new  converts,  the  leaders  of  the 
schoolhouse  found  it  important  to  teach  basic  yet  missing  life  skills.  Jake  lacobelli,  the 
"sergeant-at-arms"  or  "drill  sergeant"  of  the  schoolhouse,  remembers  that  his  job  was  to 
"call  men  and  women  up  to  being  good  citizens  and  right  people,  from  teaching  them  how 
to  wash,  how  to  dress,  how  to  eat,  and  so  on."  Others  remember  having  to  instruct  people 
in  basics  like  "Go  take  a  bath,"  "Throw  those  old  clothes  away  and  wear  these,"  and  "Here's 
a  toothbrush;  brush  your  teeth!"  Another  woman  who  was  a  leader  in  the  schoolhouse, 
when  asked  if  she  was  responsible  for  training  new  Christian  women,  responded,  "I  spent 
most  of  my  time  teaching  them  how  to  clean  the  toilets  and  how  to  clean  a  bathroom 
properly,  personal  hygiene,  how  to  do  the  dishes  properly,  how  to  make  your  bed  in  the 
morning,  that  kind  of  thing." 

Being  close  to  the  freeway  and  near  the  rescue  mission,  the  schoolhouse,  like  most 
Christian  house  ministries,  welcomed  hitchhikers  and  transients  for  a  meal  and/or  a  place  to 
stay,  as  well  as  a  healthy  dose  of  evangelization.  No  one  was  turned  away.  Like  the 
lacobellis'  experience  at  Lighthouse  Ranch,  many  individuals  entered  the  doors  of  the 
schoolhouse,  found  a  new  family,  and  "never  left." 

Discipline  was  strict.  Residents  were  required  to  wake  up  at  5:00  a.m.,  read  the 
Bible,  and  then  work,  or  at  least  look  for  work,  according  to  the  Scriptural  principle  that  "if 
any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.''^**  These  were  recession  years  and  many  had 
difficulty  finding  jobs,  and  there  were  many  who  were  not  enthusiastic  in  their  search  for 


'«  2  Thessalonians  3:10  (KJV). 
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employment.  One  leader  remembered  a  schoolhouse  joke  that  "no  one  wanted  to  read  the 
Book  of  Job.  They  thought  it  was  about  getting  a  job!"  There  was  no  curfew,  and  few 
individuals  were  forcibly  expelled  from  the  schoolhouse  for  the  breaking  of  rules,  but  the 
environment  could  get  very  uncomfortable  for  transgressors. 

Once  new  converts  had  become  regenerated  as  responsible  citizens  as  well  as 
committed  Christians,  they  could  begin  training  in  Christian  discipleship.  His  Name 
Ministries  instimted  a  mentoring  system,  in  which  each  member  of  the  ministry  was 
accountable  to  a  more  mature  brother  or  sister,  with  Gary  Armstrong,  of  course,  at  the  top 
of  this  pyramid.  Most  individuals  were  mentored  by  someone  above  them  and  mentored  a 
"younger"  brother  or  sister. 

Based  on  their  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  teachings  of  the  leadership 
of  His  Name  Ministries  grew  more  and  more  to  emphasize  authority  and  submission.^^ 
Women,  in  particxilar,  were  exhorted  to  submit  to  their  husbands  if  married,  or  to  their 
brothers  in  Christ  if  they  were  single.  As  a  visible  sign  of  such  submission,  borrowed  from 
the  practices  of  the  Brethren  churches  of  Swallow  and  Slates,  women  were  required  to  wear 
head  coverings.  Although  that  practice  was  not  observed  for  a  very  long  time,  women 
continued  to  be  expected  to  submit  to  the  will  and  direction  of  their  husbands  and/or  the 
men  of  the  schoolhouse.  Not  all  of  the  women  complied  without  questioning  the  doctrine. 
Jeannine  Marie  Baker  feistily  challenged  teachings  such  as  that  of  head  coverings,  and  only 
after  her  own  self-taught,  in-depth  exegesis  of  the  Scripture  from  which  the  practice  was 


"  The  emphasis  on  authority  of  and  submission  to  living  leaders  is  not  unique  to  this  group  or  to  the  Jesus 
People  movement  in  general;  it  is  a  feature  which  appears  in  various  sects  and  denominations  across  the 
fundamentalist-evangelical  spectrum  of  Christianity  and  in  many  peri-Christian  sects  such  as  the  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  and  Mormonism,  as  well  as  many  non-Christian  sects.  See  Ammerman,  Nancy  Tatom,  Bible 
Believers:  Fundamentalists  in  the  Modem  World  (New  Brunswick,  NJ:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1987),  p.  56 
and  pp.  120-133. 
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derived,  did  she  comply,  telling  Gary  Armstrong  that  her  head  covering  was  a  sign  of  her 
own  authority  as  a  woman,  not  of  submitting  to  his.^o 

Also  followed  somewhat  literally,  although  not  at  first,  was  the  passage  in  Paul's  first 
letter  to  Timothy  which  proscribed  women  from  teaching  or  instructing  men.^^  While 
senior  sisters  could  occasionally  speak  a  message  of  exhortation  to  the  whole  group,  the 
"pulpit"  was  usually  reserved  for  the  male  leaders,^^  ^nd  the  women  might  share  the  task  of 
teaching  their  younger  sisters  with  the  men.  Again,  this  was  not  accepted  without  challenge. 
Jeannine  Marie,  who  is  remembered  by  several  others  as  always  the  first  one  to  challenge 
authority  in  any  situation,  remembers  an  incident  at  a  worship  service  in  which  she  gave  a 
message  teaching  that  those  in  authority  were  to  serve  their  followers  as  the  shepherd  serves 
his  sheep,  rather  than  the  authority  figure  expecting  to  be  served  by  those  below  him. 
Although  this  sounds  quite  Scriptural,  it  actually  was  a  protest  against  the  increasing  tone  of 
the  teachings  on  authority  and  submission  that  were  being  inculcated  by  Armstrong  and  his 
leadership,  which  seemed  to  be  promoting  "service  up,"  that  is,  serving  those  in  authority. 
Armstrong,  who  was  present  at  that  service,  was  upset  enough  to  ban  anyone  not  authorized 
by  him  to  give  the  messages  in  the  future,  and  that  turned  out  to  include  all  women. 

Despite  the  heavy  discipline  and  authority,  the  schoolhouse  is  remembered  as  a 
joyous,  spirit-filled  place.  Evening  prayer  groups  and  worship  services  would  last  for  hours, 
with  much  singing,  dancing,  and  enthusiastic  praising  of  God.  Such  enthusiasm  was  not 
restricted  to  worship  services;  Bill  Harris  remembers  people  singing  and  dancing  in  the 
hallway  outside  his  apartment  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Unlike  the  Brethren-led  services  at 


^  The  scripture  in  question  is  1  Corinthians  11:2-16.  Years  later,  while  studying  at  a  Bay  Area  seminary.  Baker 
would  write  her  Master  of  Divinity  thesis  on  that  passage. 

21  1  Timothy  2:11-15. 

22  Again,  cf.  Ammerman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  120-121. 
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Sonoma  Mountain,  the  His  Name  Ministries  services  were  markedly  Charismatic,  with 
much  speaking  in  tongues,  interpretation,  and  prophesying.  The  worship  services  featured 
"highly  anointed"  praise  music  led  by  Dave  Kalvig  and  his  corps  of  musicians,  and  messages 
would  be  given  by  His  Name  Ministries  leaders  such  as  Armstrong,  Heaven,  Child,  and 
Gale,  as  well  as  by  schoolhouse  resident  leaders  such  as  lacobeUi,  Harris,  and  others. 
Additionally,  guest  teachers  would  speak;  Jim  Swallow  was  brought  to  the  schoolhouse  to 
teach  "his  children,"  many  of  whom  owed  their  salvation  to  his  evangelization.  Ministers  of 
some  of  Santa  Rosa's  establishment  churches  would  occasionally  be  invited.  And,  in  late 
1974  or  early  1975,  a  notable  guest  from  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  by  the  name  of  Bob 
Mumford  came  to  speak  to  the  schoolhouse. 

The  Apostle  Game,  Pt.  II 

In  1973,  before  the  move  to  the  schoolhouse  and  while  still  somehow  affiliated  with 
Ben  Slates  and  Sonoma  Mountain  Lighthouse,  Gary  Armstrong  and  Michael  Heaven  hosted 
what  was  called  something  like  the  "First  West  Coast  Apostolic  Conference,"  held  at  a 
campground  near  Guemeville.  Viewed  positively,  the  conference  was  an  attempt  to  further 
unite  the  Jesus  People  ministries  of  Northern  CaHfomia;  leaders  and  representatives  from 
dozens  of  groups  were  invited,  including  Jack  Boyle  and  a  contingent  from  Gospel 
Outreach,  Jack  Sparks  from  Berkeley's  Christian  World  Liberation  Front,  Jon  Braun,  another 
former  Campus  Crusader  who  headed  a  ministry  in  Santa  Barbara  (while  not  Northern 
CaUfomian,  they  identified  more  with  the  northern  JPM  than  with  the  southern  movement), 
Terry  Edwards  from  the  Restoration  Latter  Rain  movement,  people  from  the  Calvary 
Chapel  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  Jimmy  Roberts  from  the  commune  at  SmartviUe.  More 
specifically,  the  purpose  was  to  bring  all  the  ministries  "on  to  the  same  page"  regarding 
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apostolic-prophetic  ministry  based  on  Ephesians  4.  The  group  of  men  (and  a  handfUl  of 
women  futilely  attempting  to  have  the  office  of  aposde  recogni2ed  as  open  to  both  genders) 
spent  three  days  discussing  and  defining  the  various  offices  of  the  church.  On  the  third  day, 
as  Heaven  remembers,  Jimmy  Roberts  (from  Smartville)  stood  up  and  unexpectedly 
proclaimed,  'I  believe  that  Jack  Boyle  (from  Eureka)  is  an  aposde;  he's  doing  apostolic 
things."  Heaven  recalls  thinking  that  no  one  had  expected  that;  "No  one  wanted  to  be 
named  an  aposde,  and  no  one  expected  (that)  at  this  meeting  anyone  was  going  to  be  given 
that  tide,  but  it  blew  the  meeting's  lid  off,  and  everyone  either  had  to  accept  this  or  not 
accept  it."^  This  unexpected  move  set  in  motion  what  Heaven  called  "the  apostolic  game," 
with  "people  cutting  up  the  pie  on  the  West  Coast  spiritually. .  .simply  to  be  a  pastor  was  not 
enough,  you  had  to  be  an  aposde  and  control  segments,  regions,  people,  groups,  and  at  that 
time,  I  think  Gary  Armstrong  decided  that  he  was  one,  and  he  wanted  Jack  Boyle  to 
recognize  him  as  an  aposde,  at  least  as  a  'Timothy'  or  a  Titus.'"  For  whatever  reason,  Boyle 
was  not  about  to  recognize  Armstrong  as  an  aposde;  instead,  he  offered  his  "covering"  to 
Armstrong  as  a  "teacher"  or  one  of  the  lesser  offices.  This  was  not  acceptable  to 
Armstrong,  and  as  a  result,  he  began  to  sever  his  relationship  with  Boyle,  although  others 
firom  each  organization  continued  to  work  together. ^^ 

Armstrong  decided  to  look  elsewhere  for  recognition  of  his  apostolic  office.  It  was 
important  to  have  such  recognition,  for  as  Watchman  Nee  taught,  the  aposde  is  one  who  is 
called  or  "sent  out"  by  God  to  such  an  office;  "It  is  futile  for  anyone  to  assume  the  office  of 
an  aposde  simply  because  he  thinks  he  has  the  needed  gifts  or  ability. .  .it  takes  nothing  less 


2'  This  meeting  or  one  like  it  also  brought  about  the  official  separation  of  Armstrong  from  Sonoma  Lighthouse 
Ranch,  when,  while  teaching  on  the  Church's  pastoral  organization,  someone  asked  Armstrong  where  Ben 
Slates  stood  in  relation  to  him.  When  Armstrong  pressed  Slates  for  a  declaration  of  submission  to  him,  Slates 
could  not  submit,  which  to  him  would  have  meant  abandoning  his  spiritual  father,  Jim  Swallow,  who  did  not 
recognize  such  teachings.  While  the  two  remained  friends,  their  ministries  would  no  longer  be  associated. 
^  See  Warner,  op.  dt.,  pp.  151-152  for  more  on  Boyle's  apostolic  self-identity. 
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than  God  himself,  God's  will,  and  God's  call."25  Despite  the  rather  apparent  driven  desire 
that  some  of  these  men  had  for  the  tide  of  aposde,  God's  call  to  the  office  was  only 
acknowledged  when  someone  else,  preferably  another  one  recognized  as  an  aposde,  granted 
his  own  acknowledgment. 

For  such  recognition,  Armstrong  turned  to  Boyle's  predecessor  at  lighthouse  Ranch, 
Don  Jones,  who  was  busy  leading  a  huge  Christian  movement  in  Hawaii.  The  two  had  kept 
in  touch  through  the  friendship  of  Pam  Armstrong  and  Don's  new  wife  Ljrnn,  the  one  who 
had  divorced  Boyle's  man.  Recendy,  in  front  of  more  than  a  thousand  members  of  the 
nations'  foremost  Charismatic  organization,  the  Full  Gospel  Business  Men's  Fellowship 
International  (FGBMFI),  Jones  had  been  recognized  by  Kenneth  Hagen,  a  prominent  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma  evangelist,  as  "Aposde  to  the  Islands"  for  his  phenomenally  successfiil 
evangelization  and  discipleship-training  program  among  thousands  of  former  hippies  on  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.^^  Armstrong  was  willing  to  second  that  recognition,  and  in  turn  won 
Jones'  recognition  of  himself  as  an  aposde.  Thus  began  a  rather  bizarre  period  in  the  history 
of  His  Name  Ministries. 

Armstrong  covenanted  His  Name  Ministries  as  a  sister  organization  to  Jones' 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Pilgrims,  and  the  two  communities  began  to  share  human  resources. 
One  man  sent  from  Hawaii  as  an  ambassador  to  Santa  Rosa  was  "Don  Costner."  Raised  in 
Southern  California,  Costner  moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1964  after  graduating  from  high 
school,  just  before  the  Haight-Ashbury  began  to  flower  as  the  center  of  the  counterculture. 
Costner  participated  fully,  traveling  around  the  country  and  living  in  various  communes 
before  moving  to  Hawaii  in  1968.  In  1972  he  was  still  there,  living  virtually  naked  while 


^  Nee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6-7. 

2'  See  Quebedeaux,  op.  cit.,  passim,  for  more  on  FGBMFI. 
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tending  what  he  remembers  as  the  world's  (at  the  time)  only  organic  macadamia  tree 
orchard.  As  the  result  of  an  arrest  and  conviction  for  possession  of  controlled  substances 
(marijuana,  hashish,  and  peyote),  Costner  came  into  contact  with  a  probation  officer  who 
was  a  Christian,  which  led  to  a  "personal  encounter  with  Christ"  and  a  radical  life 
transformation.   It  didn't  take  long  for  him  to  discover  Don  Jones  and  the  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Pilgrims  with  their  large  network  of  house  ministries  similar  to  those  in  the 
mainland  Jesus  People  groups,  and  serving  the  same  purposes  of  rehabilitation  to  Uves  of 
responsibility  and  indoctrination  into  Christianity.  The  same  theological  influences  were 
present  in  the  Hawaiian  group  as  well:  Watchman  Nee,  Diveme  Fromke,  and  the  ever  more 
popular  teachings  of  Charismatic  Bob  Mumford  and  his  associates,  then  called  the  Holy 
Spirit  Teaching  Mission. 

Costner  rose  through  the  ranks  of  Jones'  organization  rather  quickly,  due  to  diligent 
performance  as  a  steward  of  a  ministry  store,  the  Manna  Trading  Company.  In  the  summer 
of  1974,  he  was  sent  to  CaUfomia  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  some  of  the  Northern 
Cahfomia  Christian  communes,  the  Santa  Rosa  one  in  particular.  He  remembers  arriving  at 
the  Lincoln  School  building  on  July  3'^'^;  equipped  with  Don  Jones'  card  as  his  credential,  he 
asked  for  Gary  Armstrong.  Gary  was  bedridden  with  an  ear  infection,  and  Costner  waited 
for  several  days,  bonding  with  many  in  the  schoolhouse  while  he  waited.  Finally  Armstrong 
appeared,  looked  at  Costoer,  and  pointedly  asked  him,  "What  is  it  that  you  think  you're 
doing?"  Costoer  explained  his  mission,  but  Armstrong  "saw  through"  him  to  the  fact  that 
this  27-year  old  single  guy  was  perhaps  a  bit  of  a  "loose  cannon."  He  told  Costner,  "You 
belong  here.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  anywhere.  I'll  talk  to  Don  (Jones)."  Like  so  many 
yoimg  men  before  him,  Armstrong  took  Costoer  under  his  wing,  and  before  long,  Costoer 
assumed  his  place  as  a  second-tier  leader  in  His  Name  Ministries. 
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Meanwhile,  Michael  Heaven,  Armstrong's  "prophet,"  was  sent  to  Hawaii  to  observe 
Jones'  ministry  with  a  prophet's  eye,  and  he  did  not  like  what  he  saw.  For  one.  Heaven  was 
immediately  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  Jones  had  "married  another  guy's  wife." 
Furthermore,  he  disapproved  of  Jones'  emphasis  on  deliverance  from  demonic  possession, 
which  he  saw  as  the  cornerstone  of  Jones'  ministry,  using  it  to  manipulate  his  followers:  "If 
you  didn't  like  Don,  you  probably  had  the  spirit  of  the  antichrist."    There  was  more  that 
disturbed  Heaven,  including  questionable  financial  practices  and  allegations  from  some 
quarters  of  extortion.  Heaven  wrote  back  to  Armstrong  that  "This  is  bad,  this  is  not  good. 
We  cannot  join  ourselves  to  this  group."  When  he  returned  to  Santa  Rosa,  he  remembers 
preaching  a  message  at  the  schoolhouse,  saying  in  bold  terms  that  the  Hawaiian  group  "is  a 
harlot,^''  it's  distorted,  it  has  bad  doctrine,  and  it  is  erroneous."  As  Heaven  remembers, 
Armstrong  did  not  want  to  separate  from  Jones  because  "he  needed  and  wanted  that 
particular  aegis  of  authority"  from  Jones,  and  Heaven  was  "shooting  it  down."  That  was  the 
beginning  of  a  rift  between  Armstrong  and  Heaven,  which  would  ultimately  result  in 
Heaven's  departure  two  years  later. 

Heaven's  feelings  about  Jones'  ministry  were  not  altogether  off  the  mark.  The 
ministry  "exploded  apart"  in  1975,  and  a  huge  exodus  entailed.  Many  of  the  Pilgrims, 
including  a  nvimber  of  leaders,  relocated  to  Santa  Rosa  and  affiliated  themselves  with  His 
Name  Ministries.  But  now  Armstrong  was  without  a  "covering,"  or  apostolic  recognition. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Armstrong  began  to  reach  out  to  Bob  Mumford. 


2^  Heaven  explained  to  this  writer  that  because  they  had  affiliated  with  Jones'  ministry  in  terms  of  a  covenant  or 
marriage,  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  such  a  bond  was  through  charges  of  metaphorical  adultery  or  fornication. 
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Bob  Mumfofd  and  the  Shepherding  Movement 

A  native  of  Ohio,  after  serving  in  the  Navy  in  the  1950s  Bob  Mumford  studied  in  an 
Assembly  of  God  Bible  college,  becoming  ordained  as  a  minister  in  1960.  In  1963  he  heard 
David  du  Plessis  speak;  widely  regarded  as  the  "dean"  of  the  ecumenical  Charismatic 
Renewal  movement  sweeping  across  denominational  boundaries,  du  Plessis'  words  inspired 
Mumford  to  join  the  trans-denominational  movement.  During  and  after  attending  an 
Episcopal  seminary,  he  became  involved  in  the  FuU  Gospel  Business  Men's  Fellowship 
International,  taught  at  Anaheim's  Melodyland  Christian  Center,  and  in  1970,  joined  a  team 
of  Charismatic  teachers  in  the  "Holy  Spirit  Teaching  Mission."  Located  in  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Florida,  HSTM  was  founded  by  a  Charismatic  layman  named  Eldon  Purvis  in  1965. 
Between  1966  and  1970,  HSTM  sponsored  Charismatic  Renewal  conferences  around  the 
country,  attempted  to  start  a  Christian  television  station,  and  began  publishing  a  magazine 
called  Neiv  Wine  Maga^ne.  October  of  1970  found  Piarvis  embroiled  in  some  sort  of  scandal 
which  caused  him  to  step  down  from  the  leadership  of  HSTM.  Mumford  and  three  other 
lead  Charismatic  teachers  in  HSTM,  Don  Basham,  Derek  Prince,  and  Charles  Simpson, 
stepped  in  to  take  over  control  of  the  ministry  and  its  very  successful  magazine,  of  which  the 
fovir  men  were  the  chief  editors  and  contributors.^^ 

In  the  March,  1972  edition  of  New  Wine  Maga-^ne,  the  "Ft.  Lauderdale  Four,"  as  they 
were  called,  announced  that  they  had  changed  the  name  of  Holy  Spirit  Teaching  Mission  to 
"Christian  Growth  Ministries"  in  order  to  reflect  their  distinctive  ministry.^'  That  ministry 
developed  in  response  to  what  Mumford  and  the  others  perceived  as  a  deficiency  in  the 


28  Moore,  S.  David,  "The  Shepherding  Movement  in  Historical  Perspective"  (MA  Thesis,  Oral  Roberts 
University,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  1996),  passim. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  34.  In  1975,  Em  Baxter  joined  the  team,  which  then  became  known  as  the  "Ft.  Lauderdale  Five" 
and,  after  a  later  move  to  Alabama,  the  "Mobile  Five." 
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Charismatic  Renewal  movement.  For  one  thing,  according  to  Mumford,  a  large  part  of  the 
Charismatic  movement  was  independent,  that  is,  was  made  up  of  members  who  did  not 
belong  to  an  institutional  church  and  therefore  lacked  "polity,  tradition,  and  ecclesiastical 
restraint,  making  many  vulnerable  to  confusion  and  deception."'"  Many  Charismatics  floated 
around  from  church  to  church,  and  therefore  lacked  substantial  pastoral  relationships. 
Additionally,  as  with  many  participants  in  the  Sonoma  County  movement,  which  was  a 
microcosm  of  the  worldwide  Charismatic  Renewal,  many  members  of  the  Charismatic 
movement  came  out  of  the  Jesus  People  movement,  and  while  they  were  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  Christians,  many  of  them  were  also  in  need  of  "spiritual  accountability  and 
discipline.'''^  The  ministers  of  Christian  Growth  Ministries  set  about  to  teach  such 
discipline,  and  their  teachings  came  to  be  referred  to  as  "discipleship  training,"  while  the 
movement  which  such  training  and  practice  spawned  was  called  the  "shepherding 
movement." 

The  shepherding  movement  rapidly  became  extremely  controversial  within 
evangelical  Christianity  and  from  the  beginning  drove  a  deep  wedge  within  the  Charismatic 
Renewal.  The  group's  teachings  on  discipleship  were  opposed  by  Ralph  Wilkerson  of 
Melodyland  Christian  Center,  by  the  popular  Charismatic  televangelist  and  president  of 
Christian  Broadcasting  Network,  Pat  Robertson,  and  by  Dennis  Bennett,  the  Episcopal 
minister  who  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  leaders  of  the  Charismatic  movement. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  supported  by  such  notable  leaders  such  as  Catholic  Charismatic 
Kevin  Ranaghan  and  others,  and  they  were  bolstered  by  the  phenomenal  popularity  o(  New 


^  Mumford  quoted  in  ibid.,  p.  31. 
^'  Ibid.,  passim. 
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Wine  Magat^ne,  regarded  as  the  "voice"  of  the  shepherding  movement,  with  a  circvilation  of 
over  100,000  by  1976,  as  well  as  by  the  high  attendance  of  their  many  conferences.^^ 

While  the  theological  backgrounds  of  the  five  teachers  were  quite  diverse,  with 
differing  viewpoints  on  Spirit  baptism  and  demonic  deliverance,  they  were  all  simated 
somewhere  within  the  Charismatic  Renewal,  and  like  many  in  the  Jesus  People  movement 
and  its  other  influences  such  as  Watchman  Nee  and  Diveme  Fromke,  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
Five's  teachings  reflected  their  desire  for  a  restoration  of  the  church  to  the  New  Testament 
pattern.  They  taught  that  the  blueprint  for  that  church  was  one  based  on  the  concepts  of 
authority  and  submission,  pastoral  care,  and  covenant  relationship.  These  concepts  are  not 
unique  to  this  movement,  but  the  way  they  were  interpreted  and  put  into  practice  was 
distinctive.  Based  on  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and  the  twelve  apostles,  pastoral 
relationships  were  established  between  a  shepherd  and  a  "cell"  or  small  number  of  "sheep," 
men  and  women  considered  to  be  somewhat  less  spiritually  mature  than  the  shepherd.  If  a 
shepherd  considered  one  or  more  of  his  sheep  to  be  leadership  material,  he  would  set  these 
sheep  up  as  shepherds  of  a  number  of  sheep  of  their  own.  The  bottom  level  of  this 
hierarchy  would  include  "baby  Christians,"  new  converts.  Women  were  never  shepherds, 
but  the  wife  of  a  shepherd  was  respected  by  the  sheep  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
shepherd  himself.  The  idea  was  that  each  person  would  have  a  spiritual  "covering." 

Each  shepherd  pastored  his  cell  ia  a  home  "church"  setting,  which  replicated  much 
that  occurred  in  a  conventional  Sunday  church  and  in  many  ways  became  more  important 
than  the  institutional  church,  although  the  home  groups  usually  met  on  a  weeknight.^^ 


32  Ibid. 

'3  See  Donald  E.  Miller's  analysis  of  home  fellowship  groups,  the  "core  of  the  new  paradigm  church,"  in 
Reinventing  American  Protestantism:  Christianity  in  the  New  Millennium  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1997),  pp.  136-138. 
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Additionally,  and  more  importandy,  each  person  was  to  seek  spiritual  advice  and  direction 
from  his  or  her  shepherd  in  all  matters.  These  pastoral  relationships  were  said  to  be 
permanent,  covenantal  relationships  in  the  same  category  as  a  marriage  between  a  man  and 


woman. 


It  is  easy  to  see  the  concern  that  many  of  the  independent  (non-denominational) 
Charismatics  had  about  the  shepherding  movement:  despite  repeated  denials  from  its 
leaders,  it  fiinctioned  as  a  denomination.  Each  participant  submitted  him-  or  herself  to  a 
shepherd,  who  was  covered  by  a  higher  shepherd,  on  up  to  Mumford,  Basham,  Prince, 
Simpson,  and  Baxter,  all  of  whom  claimed  to  be  submitted  to  each  other.  These  five  men, 
then,  potentially  wielded  enormous  spiritual  and,  as  became  apparent,  secular  power. 

Theologically,  many  Charismatic  and  evangelical  leaders  were  concerned  that  the 
discipleship  movement  was  setting  up  human  shepherds  as  a  replacement  for  "The 
Shepherd,"  Jesus  Christ.  While  the  five  teachers  have  done  a  thorough  job  of  demonstrating 
the  Biblical  soundness  of  their  teachings  on  authority  and  submission  and  pastoral  care,''*  it 
soon  turned  out  that  the  concerns  of  their  critics  were  not  without  merit.  That  fallout,  and 
the  resulting  dissolution  of  the  movement,  would  become  more  apparent  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1970s  and  early  '80s,  the  timeframe  of  the  next  chapter.  In  the  middle  of  the  decade, 
however.  Bob  Mumford  became  aware  of  a  small  Jesus  People  commvine  in  Northern 
California  which  had  for  a  few  years  been  independentiy  practicing,  nay,  modeling  the  very 
principles  of  discipleship  which  he  and  the  other  leaders  of  Christian  Growth  Ministries  had 
been  teaching.  And  the  leader  of  that  movement,  Gary  Armstrong,  was  requesting  to 
submit  himself  to  the  covering  of  Bob  Mumford. 


^  For  example,  Paul's  words  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  "Keep  watch  over  yourselves  and  over  all  the  flock,  of 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  you  overseers,  to  shepherd  the  church  of  God  that  he  obtained  with  the  blood 
ofhisownSon"  (Acts  20:28,  NRSV). 
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"The  End  of  the  Jesus  People  Movement" 

His  Name  Ministries  was  very  actively  involved  in  producing  the  1976  Festival  of  the 

Son,  which  was  held  in  a  campground  in  Petaluma,  in  Sonoma  County.  Although  well 

attended  (around  6,700  people),  with  the  usual  representation  from  the  various  Northern 

California  Jesus  People  groups,  it  would  be  the  last  Festival  of  the  Son.  Gary  Armstrong 

invited  Bob  Mumford  and  Em  Baxter  to  speak  at  the  Festival.  After  a  full  Memorial  Day 

weekend  of  singiag  and  praising  God,  Michael  Heaven  recalls  that  on  the  last  evening, 

Mvmiford  took  the  stage  and  said,  "Ern  Baxter  and  I  have  been  walking  around  here  this 

weekend  and  we're  looking  around  here  and  we  see  that  you  are  a  sheep  without  a 

shepherd."  Sociologist  R.  Stephen  Warner,  who  had  just  begun  fieldwork  observing  the 

Mendocino  Jesus  People  community,  was  present,  and  wrote  this  account  of  Mumford's 

speech: 

Bob  Mumford's  speech  was  a  masterly  combination  of  soft  sell  and 
hard  doctrine,  spiced  with  self-mockery  and  rollicking  humor.  His  message 
was  that  we  have  entered  a  "new  dispensation,  that  means  a  change  in  the 
way  God  keeps  house."  The  antinomianism  of  the  counterculture  had  gone 
too  far,  and  the  concern  that  authority  should  not  be  abused  had  been 
overdone.  We  need  now  to  pay  close  attention  to  our  relationship  with  our 
leaders.  (Mumford  stressed  this  word  by  lengthening  it,  each  syllable 
becoming  a  word:  ree  LAY  shun  ship).  Leaders,  himself  included,  were 
called  to,  not  hungry  for,  the  burdens  that  had  been  thrust  upon  them,  and 
they  should  be  respected  for  their  willingness  to  bear  them.  "You  say  'he's 
talking  about  authorityV"  Mumford  said,  feigning  shock.  "Well  you're  right.  I 
am,"  he  answered  in  a  mock  sinister  voice.  "But  you  can't  have  commvinity 
without  authority."  Laughter  and  murmurs  and  shouts  of  approval  ("Praise 
God!")  greeted  this  speech,  and  Mumford  walked  off  the  stage  to  a  standing 
ovation.^^ 

Warner  also  recalls  his  impression  of  Gary  Armstrong,  who  gave  a  similar  message  to 

Mumford's,  preaching  that  "the  patriarchal  family,  with  its  defined  relationships  and  lines  of 


'5  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  240. 
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authority,  is  the  basis  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  'God  wants  safe  sheep  pens  and  predictable 

shepherds,'  he  said,  while  vilifying  the  institutional  church,  'Satan  is  fully  willing  to  coexist 

with  the  church  as  the  church  is  now  constituted.'  "  Warner  continued: 

Frightening  to  me  in  its  militancy  and  its  manicheanism,  Armstrong's 
speech  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  crowd  ("Hallelujah!")  and  by 
those  who  were  becoming  my  informants  ("incredibly  anointed  teaching"). 
More  important  for  our  story,  Armstrong  was  leader  of  a  group  called  New 
Life  Ministries  [Warner's  pseudonym  for  His  Name  Ministries]  in  Santa  Rosa, 
and  he  was  in  the  process  of  becoming  the  northern  California  bishop,  as  it 
were,  within  the  Florida-based  organization.^^ 

Warner,  "not  myself  being  a  sheep,  let  alone  a  shepherd,"^^  was  not  privy  to  the 

elders'  meeting  on  the  following  day,  but  Michael  Heaven  was.  He  remembers  the  appeal 

which  Mxmiford  gave  to  the  60  or  70  leaders  of  the  various  ministries  present  to  align  with 

his  organization,  "We're  like  the  ark,  like  Noah's  ark,  we  five.  We  make  up  the  great  beams 

that  hold  the  infrastructure  together,  and  you're  like  the  boards  that  are  going  to  be  put 

around  us. .  .We  have  the  truth."^^  It  was  as  if  "the  bomb  had  dropped,"  with  many  leaders 

walking  out:  Sparks  and  Christian  World  Liberation  Front  going  in  one  direction,  Boyle  and 

his  crew  another,  Braun  another,  and  some  others  submitting  to  Armstrong,  who  was 

submitted  to  Mxmiford.  Heaven  decided  that  he  had  had  enough,  and  left  His  Name 

Ministries.  Becoming  re-involved  with  Sonoma  Mountain  Lighthouse  under  Ben  Slates,  he 

started  a  new  church  in  GuemeviUe  and  a  Christian  elementary  school  in  the  West  Sonoma 

County  village  of  Occidental.  He  would  later  become  involved  with,  and  bring  Slates  into, 

the  growing  Gospel  Outreach  organization. 


'•^Ibid.,  p.  241. 
37  Ibid.,  p.  240. 
^  Interview  with  "Heaven." 
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Dave  Kalvig,  who  played  music  at  the  1976  Festival  of  the  Son,  echoed  Heaven's 
senriments  to  this  writer  that  that  festival,  and  the  meeting  that  followed,  were  "the  end  of 
the  Jesus  People  movement  in  Northern  California."''' 

The  End  of  the  Lincoln  Schoolhouse 

The  leaders  of  His  Name  Ministries  had  signed  a  three  year  lease  with  the  owner  of 
the  Lincoln  Schoolhouse  in  1974  with  the  understanding  that  the  btiilding  would  soon  be 
retrofitted  to  meet  stricter  earthquake  standards.  By  late  1975  it  became  apparent  that  the 
landlord  was  in  no  hurry  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  obligation,  and  the  tenants  were  growing 
more  uncomfortable  with  the  situation.  They  approached  the  owner  with  a  proposition: 
"Let  us  out  of  the  lease  agreement  one  year  early,  and  if  you  supply  the  materials  for  the 
retrofit,  we  will  provide  the  labor."  Labor  was  one  asset  that  His  Name  Ministries  had,  and 
with  competent  foremen  like  Jake  lacobeUi,  getting  the  work  done  was  not  a  problem.  By 
April  1976,  the  residents  of  the  Lincoln  Schoolhouse  moved  out  of  the  building. 

Communalism  had  fallen  out  of  vogue  with  these  former  hippies.  Many  couples  had 
gotten  married  in  the  Schoolhouse  and  were  ready  to  start  families;  they  moved  into  single 
family  dwellings  around  Santa  Rosa.  Others  moved  into  an  increased  number  of  smaller 
house  ministries  in  Santa  Rosa  and  surrounding  towns.  One  of  the  houses,  at  740 
Mendocino  Avenue  near  downtown,  became  the  offices  and  headquarters  of  His  Name 
Ministries. 

For  some  time,  the  elders  of  His  Name  Ministries  had  encouraged  the  "workers"  to 
attend  and  serve  the  various  churches  in  the  community.  While  many  of  the  churches  did 
not  exacdy  make  the  ragtag  former  hippie  Jesus  People  feel  welcome,  some  of  the  churches 


^  Ibid.,  and  interview  -with  "Kalvig." 
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embraced  them.  One  of  those  churches  was  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church.  In  1975,  the 
pastor  of  that  church,  "Rowan  Long,"  received  a  visit  at  his  office  from  Gary  Armstrong. 
Pastor  Long  told  him,  "Well  Gary,  I've  heard  of  you.  I'm  glad  to  meet  you."  Armstrong 
replied,  "Well,  the  reason  I'm  here  is  because  I  dreamed  of  you  last  night.  And  this 
morning,  I  shared  my  dream  with  my  wife,  Pam,  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  had  the  exact 
same  dream.  So  we  concluded  that  I'm  to  get  with  you."  The  two  spent  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  together,  "falling  in  love  and  bonding  with  each  other,"  and  establishing  a 
relationship  between  themselves  and  their  respective  ministries  which  wovild  significandy 
affect  the  direction  of  both  His  Name  Ministries  and  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church.''*' 


^'  Interview  with  "Rowan  Ivong." 
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Chapter  4 
SANTA  ROSA  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 


The  writer  of  this  thesis  was  originally  drawn  to  the  project  by  an  interest  in  the 
present-day  membership  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church,  of  which  a  large  portion  was  made 
up  by  the  one-time  Jesus  People  of  His  Name  Ministries.  A  history  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Christian  Church  would  be  incomplete  without  an  account  of  the  Jesus  People  Movement 
with  which  it  became  merged,  but  the  history  of  His  Name  Ministries  would  also  be 
deficient  without  something  of  the  rich  historical  background  of  the  church  with  which  it 
would  merge.  This  chapter,  then,  is  a  bit  of  a  "side-trip,"  a  brief  historical  account  of  the 
church  which  would  be  the  destination  for  many  in  the  Sonoma  County  Jesus  People 
Movement. 

The  Campbellite/Stoneites  -  From  Cane  Ridge  to  California 

The  Christian  Church  of  Santa  Rosa  was  founded  in  1854,  one  of  a  dozen  churches 
founded  in  California  in  the  mid  19*  century  by  two  pioneer  preachers  from  the  old  frontier 
of  Missouri  and  Kenmcky,  home  of  the  Cane  Ridge  Revival  and  the  heart  of  the 
Campbellite/Stoneite  Restoration  movement. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  "American"  of  religious  groups,  the  Christian  Church 
"denomination"'  was  formed  by  Barton  Stone,  Thomas  Campbell,  and  his  son  Alexander 
Campbell.  AU  of  these  men  had  been  Presbyterian  ministers,  but  on  the  western  frontier  of 


'  Technically,  the  Christian  Churches  are  not  a  denomination  but  a  fellowship  or  association  of  local  churches, 
each  governed  by  its  own  congregation,  with  some  limited  regional  and  national  representative  government. 
See  Mead,  op.  cit. ,  p.  97. 
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western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Tennessee,  they  noticed  and  were 
influenced  by  the  revivalist  zeal  of  the  Second  Great  Awakening  which  seemed  to  sweep 
across  denominational  boundaries.  They  also  became  convinced  of  the  "evils"  of 
denominationalism  and  the  restrictive  practices  of  each  denomination.  Much  like  the  Jesus 
People  of  the  1970s,  these  men  and  their  followers  attempted  to  "restore"  the  church  of  the 
New  Testament,  caUing  it  simply  "the  Christian  Church."^ 

Thomas  Campbell  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Ireland  who  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1 807  where  he  became  exposed  to  the  fervor  among  Christians  of  all 
denominations  (as  well  as  the  lack  of  fervor  among  others  interdenominationally). 
Eschewing  the  restrictive  Commimion  practices  of  his  tradition  and  opening  the  ordinance 
to  all  believers,  he  was  censured  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Forming  the  "Christian 
Association  of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,"  he  wrote  a  "Declaration  and  Address"  to 
the  association  which  would  later  be  considered  the  "Magna  Carta"  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  and  which  argued  that  denominational  division  was  "anti-Christian, 
anti-Scriptural,  and  anti-natural."-' 

Thomas  Campbell's  son  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Scotland,  moved  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1819.  The  yoimger  Campbell  agreed  with  his  father's  vision,  enlarging  it  to 
include  the  practice  of  communion  on  a  weekly  basis,  the  practice  of  "believer  (adult) 
baptism,"  and  importandy,  the  concept  of  the  independence  and  autonomy  of  each  local 
church.'* 

Independendy  of  the  Campbells,  another  Presbyterian  minister  in  Cane  Ridge, 


^  Gaustad,  Edwin  Scott,  Historical  Atlas  of  Religion  in  America,  revised  edition  (NY:  Harper  &  Row,  1976),  p. 

64. 

^  Mead,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  95-96. 
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Kentucky  named  Barton  Stone  led  a  similar  restoration  movement.  A  native  of  Maryland 
and  trained  and  ordained  by  official  Presbyterian  institutions  in  North  Carolina,  Stone  was 
more  deeply  influenced  by  ministers  who  had  participated  in  the  "Great  Revival"  in  the 
West,  many  of  whom  were  not  Presbyterians  but  Baptists  or  Methodists.  In  the  summer  of 
1801,  a  camp  revival  meeting  was  held  at  Cane  Ridge,  to  which  thousands  of  people  flocked 
to  hear  the  evangelization  of  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  preachers.  Stone  was 
deeply  impacted  by  the  meeting,  and  believed  that  the  hundreds  of  conversions  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  ministers  of  the  three  denominations  was  the  work  of  God.  He  was  one 
of  five  Presbyterian  ministers  suspended  by  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  for  supporting  the 
revival.  The  five,  still  claiming  Presbyterian  affiliation,  formed  the  Springfield  Presbytery, 
which  soon  dissolved  as  a  "Presbyterian"  council,  renouncing  any  creed  or  confession 
except  the  Bible.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  then  simply  called  themselves  "Christians." 
Of  those  five  leaders,  two  were  converted  by  Shakers  and  two  returned  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  leaving  Barton  Stone  as  the  sole  leader  of  a  movement  that  grew  to  more  than 
10,000  members  by  1830.5 

By  that  time,  the  Stoneites,  as  they  were  called,  were  in  a  sort  of  friendly  competition 
with  the  Campbellites,  with  about  12,000  followers  in  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania.  In 
1824,  Alexander  Campbell  met  Barton  Stone,  and  recognizing  the  many  similarities  in  their 
respective  philosophies,  they  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  union  of  the  two  restoration 
movements.  Besides  their  similar  restorationist  temperament  and  common  hope  for 
Christian  unity,  the  two  movements  were  similar  in  the  congregational  organization  of  their 
local  churches,  in  their  rejection  of  creeds  and  non-Biblical  tides,  and  in  their  insistence  on 


5  Harrell,  David  Edwin,  Jr.,  "Restoration  and  the  Stone-Campbell  Tradition,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  American 
Religious  Experience:  Studies  of  Traditions  and  Movements.  Charles  H.  Lippy  and  Peter  W.  Williams,  editors 
(NY:  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons,  1988),  pp.  846-847. 
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the  individual's  liberty  of  opinion  in  all  matters  not  Scripturally-bound.  As  the  Stoneites  had 
been  naming  their  churches  "Christian  Churches,"  the  CampbeUites  preferred  the  name 
"Disciples  of  Christ,"  with  some  local  churches  in  both  movements  being  called  "Church  of 
Christ."  The  two  movements  began  formally  merging  in  1831.^ 

The  restoration  movement  spread  throughout  the  pre-Civil  War  frontier  region, 
spread  by  "a  generation  of  preacher- farmers."  By  1860,  there  were  reportedly  200,000 
members  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.^  Besides  being  successfiil  among  the  farming  frontier 
states  of  the  Midwest,  the  restoration  churches  migrated  west  with  the  pioneers  who  hailed 
from  the  Midwest.  The  gold  rush  of  1 849  was  just  one  of  many  lures  to  California  that 
attracted  many  from  the  old  frontier.  Another  attraction  were  the  rich  and  sparsely- 
populated  valleys  of  the  new  state.  A  large  percentage  of  the  immigrants  to  California  were 
farmers  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  all  states  in  which 
the  restoration  movement  had  been  very  successful.  While  the  Protestant  denominations 
institutionally  supported  ministers  being  sent  to  California,  the  Disciples  congregated  in 
eleven  or  twelve  preacher-less  groups  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.** 

Two  Disciples  of  Christ  preachers  in  the  Midwest  learned  of  the  need  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  CaHfomia  and  crossed  the  country  to  join  them.  The  first  was 
Thomas  Thompson,  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  an  established  minister  who  personally 
corresponded  with  Alexander  Campbell  himself  At  the  age  of  52,  Thompson  and  his  family 
migrated  from  Missouri  to  California,  preaching  first  among  the  gold  miners  at  Gold  Run 
and  Coloma,  before  settling  in  the  Santa  Clara  VaUey  in  1851.  The  following  year,  John  P. 


6  Ibid.,  pp.  849-850. 

Mbid.,p.  851. 

*  Ware,  E.B.,  History  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  California  (Healdsburg,  California:  F.W.  Cooke,  1916),  pp. 

22-24. 
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McCorkle,  a  young  Campbellite  from  Missouri,  moved  to  Northern  California  and  preached 
his  first  sermon  "standing  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  tree"  in  Napa  County.  Before  long, 
"Brother  Mac,"  as  he  was  called,  learned  of  and  met  "Father"  Thompson.^  Thompson, 
being  organizationally  and  financially  more  sophisticated,  was  the  ideal  partner  for 
McCorkle,  who  was  unsophisticated  in  such  matters  but  reportedly  an  extremely  eloquent 
and  spirited  evangelist.  The  two  began  organizing  the  task  of  planting  churches  for  the 
Northern  California  communities,  which  included  Stockton,  Visaha,  Woodland,  Vacaville, 
Colusa,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Healdsburg,  Yountville,  and,  near  Sonoma,  a  small 
village  called  Franklin  Township.^'' 

Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  -  A  Pioneer  Church 

In  1850,  a  French-Canadian  fiir  trapper  by  the  name  of  Oliver  Beaulieu  bought  160 
acres  of  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Creek  near  the  intersection  of  roads  going 
to  and  from  Sonoma,  the  Russian  River,  and  Bodega,  from  Julio  CarriUo,  the  son  of  and  heir 
to  Dona  Maria  Carrillo,  General  Mariano  Vallejo's  mother-in-law  and  the  homesteader  of 
the  Rancho  Cabeza  de  Santa  Rosa  land  grant.  BeauUeu  surveyed  and  subdivided  his 
property  in  1853,  calling  it  Franklin  after  a  brother  of  his.  Franklin  attracted  several 
merchants  and  businessmen,  who  bought  lots  and  built  stores,  a  hotel,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
saddlery,  and  other  necessary  businesses  for  a  town  of  the  1850s.  Unfortunately  for  Beaulieu 
and  Franklin,  Carrillo  was  in  league  with  some  other  area  developers  who  were  planning  a 


'  Restoration  church  members  traditionally  eschewed  titles  for  their  ministers,  referring  to  them  as  "Brother." 
"Father"  Thompson,  due  to  his  extraordinary  work  in  planting  churches,  was  a  rare  exception. 
•0  Ibid.,  pp.  22-35. 
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town  a  mile  and  a  half  downstream,  which  was  being  pushed  as  the  future  county  seat  of 
Sonoma  County.'^ 

After  founding  churches  in  Stockton  (1850)  and  Santa  Clara  (1852),  Thomas 
Thompson  was  inspired  by  Brother  McCorkle  to  organi2e  a  congregation  of  Restoration 
behevers  in  central  Sonoma  County,  then  referred  to  around  California  as  "the  State  of 
Missouri"  due  to  its  high  number  of  immigrants  from  that  state.  A  group  of  Baptists  had 
formed  a  church  and  built  a  meeting  house  in  Franklin  in  1 853,  and  the  following  year 
McCorkle  and  Thompson  organized  a  congregation  of  fifteen  Restorationists  who  began 
meeting  in  the  Baptists'  meeting  house.  In  years  to  come,  many  Santa  Rosa  streets  would  be 
named  for  these  pioneer  families  who  formed  the  charter  congregation  of  the  Christian 
Church.  12 

In  1856,  the  Baptists'  meeting  house  was  moved  downstream  (on  wheels,  pulled  by 
six  yoke  of  oxen),  along  with  most  of  what  had  been  Franklin  Township,  to  the  new  county 
seat  of  Santa  Rosa.  The  Christian  Church,  still  presided  over  by  Brother  McCorkle,  began 
meeting  at  the  county  courthouse.  That  same  year,  Julio  Carrillo  donated  a  lot  on  Third 
Street  to  the  trustees  of  the  Christian  Church,  who  shortly  thereafter  exchanged  it  for 
another  lot  on  the  comer  of  Fourth  and  'B'  Streets.  The  first  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church 
strucmre  was  built  there  in  1 857,  sharing  with  the  church  in  Gikoy  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  Christian  Church  buildings  erected  in  CaUfomia.'^  It  was  also,  along  with  the  Baptist 
Church,  one  of  the  town's  only  two  church  buildings.'"* 


"  LeBaron,  Gaye,  Dee  Blackman,  Joann  Mitchell  and  Harvey  Hansen,  Santa  Rosa:  A  Nineteenth  Century 

Town  (Santa  Rosa,  California:   Historia,  Ltd.,  1985),  p.  20. 

'2  Stiles,  Lois  Brewer,  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  1854-1954:  The  Christian  Church.  Santa  Rosa.  California 

(church  publication,  1954),  pp.  12-14. 

"Ibid.,  p.  14. 

"  LeBaron,  op.  cit.,  p.  158. 
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Thompson  and  McCorkle  helped  found  Christian  Churches  in  several  odier 
Nordiem  California  towns,  and  while  McCorkle  was  considered  the  minister  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  church,  he  rode  and  preached  a  circuit  which  included  Geyserville,  Healdsburg, 
YountviUe  and  Napa.  Thompson  also  began  the  tradition  of  convening  annvial  state 
meetings  of  Disciples;  Santa  Rosa  was  to  host  five  of  those  meetings,  with  attendances  of 
up  to  6,000,  between  1860  and  1877.'5  One  of  these  meetings,  in  1869,  with  "Brother  Mac" 
as  the  featured  speaker,  lasted  25  days  and  resulted  in  83  newly  baptized  members.  The 
Christian  Church  also  co-hosted  a  camp  revival  meeting  with  the  Methodists  (the  town's 
largest  congregation)  in  1860  and  with  the  Cumberland  (Southern)  Presbyterians  in  1863.1'^ 

In  an  effort  to  fill  an  educational  void  in  the  young  state,  many  colleges  were 
founded  by  denominations  and  church  groups.  Santa  Rosa  was  selected  by  a  Restoration 
preacher  from  Indiana  named  Alexander  Johnston  to  be  the  site  of  what  would  be  called 
Santa  Rosa  Christian  CoUege,  which  opened  in  1872.'"'  A  "splendid  example"  of  Victorian 
ItaUanate  architecture,  Santa  Rosa  Christian  CoUege  on  Tenth  and  'B'  streets  would  remain 
open  for  only  seven  years  (the  building  then  became  an  Catholic  Ursuline  Sisters'  convent 
and  academy  for  girls),'^  but  its  years  produced  some  notable  graduates,  including  Edwin 
Markham,  a  later  poet  laureate  of  California.'^ 

One  lasting  benefit  brought  by  the  college  to  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  was  that 
of  a  fiiU-time  pastor.  McCorkle  was  Hsted  as  Santa  Rosa's  minister  until  1 864,  although  he 
rode  a  circuit  of  several  regional  churches  and  was  often  absent.  Between  1 864  and  1 869, 
the  church  had  no  resident  minister.  Beginning  with  Alexander  Johnston  who  came  to  Santa 


'5  Stiles,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 

'*  LeBaron,  op.  cit,  p.  164. 

"  Stiles,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

'*  LeBaron,  op.  cit.,  pp.  172-173. 

"  Stiles,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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Rosa  in  1 869  to  start  the  Christian  College,  the  college's  presidents  and  notable  faculty 
members  served  as  ministers  to  the  local  church.  After  the  college  closed,  the  church 
continued  to  have  full-time  ministers.^'' 

The  Ross  Street  Church:  1896-1954 

One  notable  pastor  was  E.B.  Ware,  author  of  History  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
California.-^   In  the  two  years  of  his  pastorate,  1894-96,  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  sold  its 
Fifth  Street  buUding  (where  it  had  moved  in  1 874)  and  bought  property  on  Ross  Street, 
where  it  erected  a  handsome  stone  building,  dedicated  on  June  7,  1 896.—  That  building, 
then  the  largest  church  building  in  the  growing  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  would  remain  the  home 
of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  for  the  next  58  years.^^ 

Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  was,  in  those  years  and  for  decades  to  follow,  one  of 
the  three  or  four  churches  of  Santa  Rosa's  middle  class  and  upper-middle  class 
establishment.  Many  prominent  families,  some  claiming  descent  from  many  of  the  area's  first 
Euro- American  setders  were  counted  as  members  of  the  church.  Denoting  the  Missouri 
origins  of  many  of  the  congregation's  families,  the  church  and  its  pastors  tended  to  be  quite 
conservative.  One  very  notable  exception  was  E.  B.  Ware's  successor,  J.  William  Hudson, 
who  came  to  the  pulpit  in  1 896  from  the  Oakland  Christian  Church.  During  Hudson's 
tenure,  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  came  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
socially  conscientious  churches  in  town.  Hudson  preached  a  social  gospel,  mixing  religion 
and  poUtics  and  in  the  process  attracting  members  while  alienating  his  congregation's  core 


20  Ibid,  pp.  13-15. 

2'  Ware,  op.  cit. 

^  Stiles,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

^  Lehr,  Lawrence,  "A  History  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church,"  unpublished  paper,  1986,  p.  7. 
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membership.^'*  In  1898,  it  was  "discovered"  that  Hudson  was  "an  unbeliever  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,"25  and  Hudson's  contract 
was  not  renewed.  He  began  a  new  church,  called  the  "People's  Christian  Church,"  taking 
with  him  100  members  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church.  He  later  returned  to  Oakland,  and 
giving  up  on  organizing  a  national  "People's  Churches  of  America,"  became  affiliated  with 
the  Unitarian  Church.^^ 

Despite  its  loss  of  those  hundred,  a  1 903  church  census  showed  that  Santa  Rosa 
Christian  Church  led  all  the  other  Protestant  denominations  in  local  church  membership.^'' 

The  "San  Francisco"  earthquake  of  April  18,  1906  was  more  devastating  to  Santa 
Rosa  than  any  other  United  States  city  struck  by  an  earthquake  before  or  since.  More  than 
100  people  died,  the  largest  percentage,  per  capita,  of  deaths  caused  in  any  city  by  that 
earthquake.  The  downtown  business  section  was  reduced  to  rubble,  and  no  residential 
structure  escaped  damage.  As  in  San  Francisco,  the  disaster  was  compounded  by  raging  fires 
fueled  by  ruptured  gas  lines.^*  The  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  building  lost  only  some 
stonework  from  the  front  of  the  building;  along  with  the  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
and  Presbyterian  churches,  the  Christian  Church  spire  "stood  boldly  among  the  crumbled 
bricks"  like  evidence  of  the  "good  works  of  these  frontier  Christians."^^  The  Christian 
Church,  along  with  the  other  surviving  church  buildings,  was  used  as  a  morgue  for  the 
earthquake's  many  victims.^'' 

As  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa  sprung  back  from  the  catastrophe,  its  Christian  Church 


2"  LeBaron,  op.  cit.,  pp.  158-159. 

^  Stiles,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

2'  Le  Baron,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 59. 

27  Ibid. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  200. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

'"  Stiles,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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continued  to  prosper.  In  1924  it  celebrated  its  70'*^  anniversary  with  the  installation  of  a 
$5,500  pipe  organ,  and  continued  to  support  at  ever-increasing  rates  its  missionary 
societies.^'   SRCC  continued  to  be  one  of  the  leading  Christian  Churches  in  the  state,  being 
the  home  of  several  prominent  state  evangelists  and  the  parent  church  of  a  number  of  new 
Christian  Churches  around  the  state.  However,  the  depression  did  not  leave  Santa  Rosa 
Christian  Church  unscathed,  with  the  minister  turning  back  most  of  his  normal  salary  to  the 
church.  The  church  lost  its  parsonage  in  1936  in  order  to  pay  its  mortgage,  which  was 
burned  that  same  year.^^ 

Howard  Stansbery  became  the  pastor  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  in  1 947,  and 
would  be  pastor  for  21  years,  the  longest  tenure  of  any  of  the  church's  ministers.  He  would 
also  be  the  last  minister  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  as  a  Disciples  of  Christ  Chvirch. 

Hundredth  Anniversaty  and  the  Pacific  Street  Church 

The  postwar  boom  period  was  reflected  in  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church's  purchase 
of  a  large  lot  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  Santa  Rosa  in  1950.  The  beautiful  old  Ross  Street  church 
was  now  considered  cramped,  drafty,  and  a  firetrap,  and  looking  towards  the  church's 
centennial,  plans  for  a  new  home  were  started.  Work  began  in  earnest  in  1953,  and  the 
following  year,  the  congregation  began  meeting  in  the  fellowship  hall  (which  doubled  as  a 
basketball  gymnasium),  the  first  structure  to  be  completed  on  the  new  property.  That  same 
year,  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  celebrated  its  hundredth  anniversary.  A  Centennial 
Observance  was  celebrated  on  October  1 7,  with  a  greeting  from  the  Santa  Rosa  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  vocal  performances  by  past  and  present  members,  recognition  of  several  long 


"  Lehr,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

32  Stiles,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18-20. 
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time  membets,  and  greetings  from  representatives  of  the  sister  and  daughter  churches  in 
Healdsburg,  San  Rafael,  Napa,  Petaluma,  Fruitvale,  and  Oakland.  The  address  was  given  by 
V.  Emmett  Butterworth,  a  former  pastor  of  the  church  and  at  that  time  president  of  San 
Jose  Bible  College;  then  the  church  was  rededicated.  The  printed  program  for  the  service 
was  part  of  a  48  page  booklet  which  described  the  history  of  the  church,  each  of  its  many 
pastors,  its  charter  and  long  time  members,  and  its  many  other  achievements  and 
contributions  to  Santa  Rosa  and  to  the  Christian  Church  during  its  first  hundred  years.^^ 

The  church  congregation  met  in  the  new  Fellowship  Hall  for  twelve  years,  until  the 
newer  500  seat  sanctuary  was  completed  along  with  offices  and  classrooms  in  1966.  Those 
years  also  saw  the  gradual  falling  away  of  the  local  church  from  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
organization.  In  the  1953  Yearbook  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  (The  Christian  Churches),  the 
Santa  Rosa  church  was  listed  with  an  estimated  membership  of  547  people,  and  with 
Howard  Stansbery  as  its  pastor.  The  yearbooks  for  the  next  three  years  listed  the  Santa  Rosa 
church  with  no  membership  or  pastor  mentioned,  and  after  1956  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
Santa  Rosa  church  in  the  Disciples  of  Christ  literature.'"'  However,  Stansbery  is  listed  in  a 
separate  directory,  published  in  1955,  of  a  network  of  Christian  Churches  and  Churches  of 
Christ  which  were  dissatisfied  with  the  increasingly  liberal  bent  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
churches.^^  While  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  was  never  as  conservative  as  some  of  the 
fundamentalist  Churches  of  Christ,  especially  in  the  South,  they  may  have  participated  in  the 
conservative  North  American  Christian  Convention  during  these  years,  and  the  publication 
of  the  1 955  directory  in  which  Stansbery  is  listed  was  seen  as  "an  act  that  has  been  regarded 


''  Stiles,  op.  cit. 

M  Yearbook  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  (The  Christian  Churches)  (Indianapolis,  Indiana:  International 

Convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ). 

^^  A  Directory  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Undenominational  Fellowship  of  Christian  Churches  and  Churches  of 

Christ  -  1955  (Pattonville,  Missouri:  Directory  of  the  Ministry,  1955),  p.  10. 
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as  the  official  symbol  of  (the)  division"  which  resulted  in  a  later  schism  and  restructuring  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ. ^^ 

A  New  Pastor,  a  Charismatically  Renewed  Church,  and  a  Church  Split 

Despite  moving  into  the  new  sanctuary  on  Pacific  Avenue,  the  feeling  among 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  congregation  by  the  end  of  the  sixties  was  anything  but 
rejuvenated.  The  church  membership  was,  on  the  average,  quite  elderly,  and  it  was  felt  that 
worship  was  "dead."  One  long-time  member  was  quoted  by  a  church  historian  as  saying 
that  "a  new  building  couldn't  change  the  staleness  of  the  church."^^  While  far  from  a 
consensus,  the  majority  of  the  chvirch's  elders  and  deacons  felt  that  it  was  time  to  look  for  a 
replacement  for  the  conservative  and  aging  Brother  Stansbery.  Rather  than  look  to  their 
traditional  source  for  trained  ministers,  the  San  Jose  Bible  College,  they  consciously  looked 
elsewhere. 

In  1968,  someone  in  the  church  heard  about  a  "Deeper  Life"  Charismatic 
conference  being  held  in  Modesto,  and  upon  observing,  informed  the  Santa  Rosa  elders 
about  the  meeting  and  its  teacher,  "Rowan  Long."  Long  was  contacted  by  one  of  the  elders, 
who  asked  him  to  meet  with  them.  Long  spent  the  Monday  following  the  closing  of  his 
Modesto  conference  with  the  Santa  Rosa  elders,  and  after  hearing  of  their  predicament, 
suggested  that  they  host  a  Deeper  Life  Meeting.  They  agreed,  and  a  date  for  a  two-week 
conference  in  Santa  Rosa  was  set.  At  the  close  of  that  two- week  conference,  105 
participants  "came  forward  and  rededicated  their  lives  to  the  Lord  and  to  getting  right  with 
one  another."^*^  The  success  of  that  conference  and  the  enthusiasm  of  its  participants 


"5  Harrell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  855-857. 

'''  Lehr,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

'*  Interview  with  "Rowan  Long." 
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convinced  the  SRCC  elders  that  God  was  sending  Rowan  Long  to  be  their  preacher.  They 
set  about  recruiting  the  Charismatic  preacher. 

Rowan  Long,  a  native  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  remembers  that  despite  his  family's 
non-religious  background,  he  knew  from  the  age  of  five  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  preacher. 
After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  he  worked  his  way  through  Pepperdine  University, 
became  ordained  as  a  Church  of  Christ  minister,  and  pastored  a  number  of  Southern 
California  Churches  of  Christ.  Despite  the  fundamentalist  nature  of  his  denomination  (also 
descended  from  the  CampbeUite  Restoration  movement),-^'^  Long  became  involved  in  the 
Charismatic  Renewal  that  began  moving  through  California  in  the  early  fifties.  He  taught  in 
some  of  the  home  study  groups  that  together  formed  the  crucible  for  the  Charismatic 
movement,  and  he  also  became  involved  with  the  Full  Gospel  Business  Men's  Fellowship 
International. 

While  pastor  of  a  church  in  Torrance,  Long  was  invited  by  a  former  Pepperdine 
roommate  of  his  who  was  now  the  president  of  a  Church  of  Christ  College  in  Oregon  to 
speak  at  his  school.  Long  warned  his  friend  that  "a  lot  of  things  have  happened  since  you 
and  I  were  together.  I  have  really  changed."  His  friend  insisted  on  Long's  visit,  and  Long 
attempted  to  keep  his  Charismatic  nature  in  low  profile,  teaching  on  a  somewhat  safe  topic 
during  his  official  engagement.  The  night  of  his  visit,  however,  he  was  awakened  by  some 
students  throwing  pebbles  at  his  apartment  window,  who  asked  him  to  teach  some  more.  A 
crowd  of  around  40  students  had  surreptitiously  gathered  in  the  cafeteria,  and  Long 
preached  to  them  for  two  hours  on  "the  Holy  Spirit  and  on  grace."  He  asked  them  to  keep 
the  sermon  to  themselves,  but  word  soon  got  back  to  the  college  president.  Long's  old 


''  The  main  difference  between  the  conservative  Church  of  Christ  and  the  more  liberal  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  was  the  ban  on  the  use  of  musical  instruments  in  worship,  seen  as  un-Biblical,  in  the 
former. 
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friend,  who  was  outraged  and  called  Long's  board  of  elders  back  in  Torrance,  saying  "Do 
you  know  who  you've  got  for  your  preacher  there?" 

That  episode  effectively  ended  Long's  career  as  a  Church  of  Christ  minister. 
Thereafter,  he  devoted  himself  to  preaching  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  furthering  the 
Charismatic  Renewal.  He  had  become  quite  comfortable  in  his  role  as  a  traveling  preacher 
leading  Deeper  Life  conferences,  buying  a  home  in  Gardena  for  his  family  and  enjoying  his 
life,  when  he  was  discovered  by  the  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church. 

The  elders  of  SRCC  begged  him  to  come  on  board  as  their  minister.  Long  met  with 
Brother  Stansbery,  who  despite  having  had  three  heart  attacks,  did  not  want  to  relinquish  his 
pulpit,  being  quite  attached  to  the  congregation  that  he  had  led  for  21  years.  Stansbery  told 
Long  that  despite  his  affection  for  the  Santa  Rosa  church,  he  "wouldn't  wish  this  church  on 
my  worst  enemy,"  apprising  Long  of  the  church's  political  situation.  Long  and  his  wife 
prayed  about  it,  and  came  up  with  a  list  of  conditions  that  they  were  sure  the  Santa  Rosa 
elders  would  not  meet.  The  Longs  knew  that  they  did  not  want  to  pull  their  children  out  of 
their  Gardena  schools,  sell  their  comfortable  home,  and  relocate  to  this  strange  northern 
city,  but  decided  that  if  it  was  God's  will,  they  could  not  refuse.  Their  method  of 
determining  God's  will  was  their  rather  steep  list  of  demands.  Firsdy,  Long  demanded  a 
salary  twice  that  of  Brother  Stansbery's,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  shot  down  immediately. 
Secondly,  Long  demanded  the  removal  of  the  church's  popular  and  very  talented  choir 
director,  "because  he  wasn't  a  Christian.  If  he  wants  to  study  with  me  and  become  a 
Christian,  that's  fine,  but  if  not,  he's  got  to  go!"  His  third  demand  was  the  removal  of 
women  from  the  church  board.  All  of  the  elders  were  men,  but  there  were  three  women  on 
the  board  of  deacons  and  deaconesses  who,  despite  their  political  minority,  wielded  enough 
influence  to  be  the  source  of  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  Long  saw  in  the  church.  He  knew 
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that  their  removal  would  improve  the  church,  but  he  also  presumed  that  they  were  powerful 
enough  to  block  that  demand.  His  fourth  demand  was  that  any  man  who  "knew  the  Lord" 
would  be  welcome  to  preach  from  the  pulpit  -  "I  am  not  a  Christian  Church  man  or  a 
Church  of  Christ  man,  and  I  want  nothing  more  to  do  with  denominations  (echoing  the 
refrain  of  those  churches'  19'^  century  founders).  I  just  want  to  win  people  to  Jesus  Christ. 
His  fifth  demand  was  a  change  in  church  governance  from  a  congregational  form  to  a 
church  ruled  by  a  board  of  elders  and  pastor.  "No  more  voting!"  He  was  siore  that  because 
of  the  114  year  history  of  the  congregation-ruled  Christian  Church,  his  demand  would  be 
refused.  Additionally,  he  proclaimed  that  if  he  were  pastor,  any  man  in  the  church  could 
serve  the  Lord's  Supper  (unlike  their  tradition  of  the  pastor  serving  communion),  and  that 
any  man  or  woman  who  "wins  someone  to  Christ"  can  baptize  that  person.  Finally,  Long 
pointedly  disclosed  his  Charismatic  background  to  the  elders,  "I  speak  in  tongues!"  He  even 
took  some  of  them  to  a  Charismatic  prayer  meeting  to  demonstrate,  thinking  that  if  nothing 
else,  that  would  scare  them  off.  To  his  surprise,  the  elders  met  every  one  of  his  demands, 
and  upon  approval  by  the  church's  congregation  (their  last  congregational  act  of 
governance).  Rowan  Long  was  welcomed  as  their  pastor  in  January,  1 969. 

Pastor  Long  remembers  that  his  very  first  sermon  was  titled  "What  You  Can  Expect 
From  This  Pulpit."  Two  families  left  the  church  that  Sunday  and  never  came  back.  He  did 
not  try  to  force  Charismatic-style  worship  on  the  church,  but  rather  began  instituting  minor 
changes.  Influenced  by  the  worship  at  a  Charismatic  prayer  conference,  he  ended  the 
church's  traditional  structured  worship  service,  "the  three  hymns  and  a  prayer,  then  another 
hymn  routine"  in  favor  of  an  unstructured,  "Spirit-filled"  approach  to  worship.  He  also 
instated  the  Scripturally-prescribed  practice  of  the  "holy  kiss"  (which  became,  in  practice,  a 
"holy  hug")  among  congregants,  which  he  claims  transformed  the  church  into  a  warm. 
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loving  place  with  everyone  greeting  one  another  for  four  or  five  minutes  each  service.  There 
was  no  actual  Charismata,  speaking  in  tongues,  prophesying,  and  so  on  at  first.  Pastor  Long 
would  raise  his  hands  while  praying.  Charismatic  style,  but  as  the  preacher,  that  was  not  seen 
as  extraordinary.  Like  the  two  families  who  left  at  Long's  first  sermon,  those  who  were 
uncomfortable  with  his  style  began  to  trickle  out  of  the  church. 

An  opposite  stream  of  Christians,  some  Charismatic,  trickled  into  the  church,  and  as 
prayer  groups  formed  and  tongues  began  to  be  spoken  (mostiy  in  private),  the  church 
became  factionalized.   It  became  known  among  the  congregation  that  the  new  choir 
director,  a  woman  who  had  been  involved  in  the  Billy  Graham  Crusades,  was  a  Charismatic. 
A  petition  was  circulated  among  the  congregation  and  presented  to  the  board  of  elders 
demanding  the  woman's  removal.  Pastor  Long  refused  to  allow  her  removal,  saying  "They 
(the  woman  and  some  other  Charismatics)  aren't  speaking  in  tongues  in  the  services,  and 
what  they  do  in  their  own  private  homes  is  their  business."  The  board  agreed  with  him  and 
refused  the  petitioners,  who  left  the  church  with  around  one-third  of  its  members  and 
formed  a  new  church,  calling  it  "Rose  City  Christian  Chvirch,"  later  changing  the  name  to 
"First  Christian  Church  of  Santa  Rosa." 

Encounter  with  the  Jesus  People 

That  split  in  1971,  not  the  first  in  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church's  history  nor  the  last, 
purged  from  its  membership  most  of  those  who  would  have  been  uncomfortable  with  the 
appearance  and  the  enthusiastic  worship  of  the  hippies  who  soon  began  showing  up  for 
worship  services.  It  was  their  welcoming  attitude  toward  the  Jesus  People  that  ultimately  led 
to  a  meeting  between  Pastor  Rowan  Long  and  the  Jesus  People's  leader  Gary  Armstrong  in 
March.  1975. 
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Armstrong  invited  Long  to  preach  to  his  Jesus  People  at  the  His  Name  Ministries 
commune  in  the  old  Lincoln  School  building.  Long  began  to  preach  there  about  once  a 
month.  Long  was  also  invited  to  teach  at  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  home  Bible  study 
groups  (in  the  Churches  at  Healdsburg  and  Cotati).  Long  told  his  board  of  elders  about 
Armstrong,  saying  "God  has  sent  a  man  into  my  life  that  you  guys  have  absolutely  got  to 
meet.  You've  got  to  hear  this  man."  They  encouraged  Long  to  invite  Armstrong  to  their 
meetings.  At  first,  according  to  Long,  Armstrong  just  sat  and  observed  their  meetings. 
After  a  short  time,  Armstrong  began  sending  his  own  elders  to  the  church's  services,  and 
began  planning  meetings  and  retreats  for  the  elders  of  both  the  church  and  the  para-church. 

In  April,  1976,  when  His  Name  Ministries  moved  out  of  the  Lincoln  Schoolhouse, 
the  leaders  of  that  group  asked  Pastor  Long  and  the  elders  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  if 
they  could  rent  space  for  weekly  worship  sessions.  In  order  not  to  compete  with  SRCC's 
Sunday  services,  and  to  continue  their  own  tradition.  His  Name  Ministries  began  holding 
worship  services  in  SRCC's  Fellowship  Hall  on  Friday  evenings,  and  some  members  of  each 
group  began  attending  the  other's  services.  By  this  time.  Pastor  Rowan  Long  considered  the 
younger  Gary  Armstrong  to  be  his  own  pastor. 
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Chapter  5 
A  BROADER  VISION 


Covenant  Outreach  Ministries 

Besides  the  association  between  Gary  Armstrong  and  Rowan  Long,  an  association 
which  soon  grew  into  a  covenant  relationship  with  Long  submitting  himself  to  the 
shepherding  guidance  of  Armstrong,  the  leader  of  His  Name  Ministries  established  similar 
relationships  with  the  pastors  of  other  churches  throughout  the  region.  This  was  nothing 
new;  he  and  Michael  Heaven  had  devoted  a  lot  of  energy  to  "building  up  the  body  of 
Christ"  in  Northern  CaUfomia  since  1972,  but  in  the  second  half  of  the  decade  Armstrong 
was  drawing  the  regional  leaders  into  a  more  formal,  pastoral  relationship  with  himself.  His 
position  as  Bob  Mumford's  "northern  California  bishop"  did  not  hvirt,  as  churches  and 
ministries  who  found  Mumford's  discipleship  teachings  attractive  saw  Armstrong  as  sharing 
in  his  authority.  "Larry  Redford,"  the  leader  of  the  Antioch  Fellowship  in  Mendocino, 
sought  Armstrong's  "covering,"  as  chronicled  by  Warner.^  The  leaders  of  a  few  churches  in 
the  Bay  Area  with,  like  SRCC,  no  particular  Jesus  People  heritage,  became  involved  with 
Armstrong:  "Timothy  Ford,"  of  a  church  in  Marin  County,  "Bob  Brown,"  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Belmont,  "Fred  Jensen,"  another  Marin  minister,  "Steven  Kellogg"  and  his  church 
in  Manteca,  leaders  of  fellowships  in  Healdsburg,  Napa,  Mt.  Shasta,  and  even  one  among 
some  former  Christian  Pilgrims  (ex-Don  Jones)  in  Hawaii. 


'  Warner,  New  Wine  in  Old  Wineskins,  op.  cit. 
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A  Higher  Profile  and  Image  Upgrade 

Bob  Mumford  felt  diat  Armstrong,  as  his  northern  California  representative,  might 
be  more  visible  if  located  in  the  immediate  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  rather  than  the  relatively 
sleepy  litde  city  of  Santa  Rosa.  Mumford  himself  had  resided  in  the  Bay  Area  for  a  brief 
period  in  1977  before  returning  to  Florida.^  Armstrong,  always  a  man  of  a  broader  vision, 
agreed  with  the  need  for  a  higher  profile  for  his  ministry.  Due  in  part  to  Mumford's 
influence  in  the  Charismatic  Renewal,  Armstrong  was  asked  by  David  du  Plessis  and  other 
Charismatic  leaders  to  be  part  of  the  organizing  team  of  "Jesus  '79,"  a  large  ecumenical 
Charismatic  rally  being  planned  in  25  cities  around  the  nation,  with  one  being  planned  for 
San  Francisco's  Candlestick  Park.  In  1978,  Armstrong  moved  to  Belmont,  south  of  San 
Francisco,  to  be  closer  to  that  team  and  to  begin  the  next  phase  of  his  apostolic  ministry. 

Although  Armstrong  claims  that  the  move  "had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shepherding 
movement  and  everything  to  do  with  trying  to  broaden  the  unity  within  the  Bay  Area,"^  the 
move  did  provide  an  opportunity  to  expand  the  shepherding  structure  of  His  Name 
Ministries.  The  move  would  result  in  the  formation  of  a  new  organization  called  "Covenant 
Outreach  Ministries,"  with  headquarters  in  Burlingame.  Armstrong  took  with  him  some  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Santa  Rosa-based  His  Name  Ministries,  including  Bob  Harris  and  Jake 
lacobelli,  along  with  a  couple  dozen  families  to  assist  those  leaders.  New  churches  were 
planted:  Jake  and  Danielle  lacobelli  started  a  new  church  in  the  San  Carlos/Redwood  City 
area.  By  1979,  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries  was  described  by  its  leaders  as  "a  group  of 
covenant  fellowships  and  churches,"  with  "two  main  presbyteries  in  California  and  other 
related  fellowships  elsewhere."  The  North  Bay  Presbytery  was  made  up  of  chvirches  in 


2  Moore,  op.  dt.,  p.  77. 
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Healdsburg  (the  College  Street  Church  of  Christ,  another  former  Restoration  church  that 
found  itself  in  Armstrong's  orbit),  Mendocino  (Redford's  Antioch  Fellowship),  and  the  two 
Santa  Rosa  bodies,  SRCC  and  His  Name  Ministries.  The  South  Bay  Presbytery  included 
churches  in  Marin,  Napa,  Manteca,  and  new  churches  in  San  Carlos,  San  Mateo,  and  San 
Francisco.  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries  also  included  fellowships  in  Mt.  Shasta,  Hawaii, 
Montana,  and  a  mission  and  orphanage  in  Juarez,  Mexico."*  The  entire  group  was  led  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  constituted  of  the  leaders  of  each  church,  which  was  overseen  by  an 
executive  board  consisting  of  Gary  Armstrong  as  President,  A.J.  Child  as  Vice  President, 
Jake  lacobelli  as  Treasurer,  Bob  Brown,  Executive  Director,  and  Timothy  Ford,  Secretary. 
Ministries  operated  out  of  the  central  offices  were  "Proclamation  Ministries"  headed  by  Bob 
Brown,  "Evangelistic  Ministries"  led  by  Bob  Harris,  and  "New  Ministries"  led  by  Jake 
lacobelli.  Comprised  of  leaders  and  members  of  the  body  at  large  were  several  councils, 
including  the  "Biblical  Research  Council,"  the  "Media  Council,"  the  "Council  on  the 
Creative  Arts,"  the  "Political  Council,"  the  "Business  Council,"  and  the  ominous  sounding 
"Military  Tactics  Council."^ 

If  all  this  appears  very  business  and  corporate-like,  that  was  the  desired  impression. 
Gone  were  the  hippie  Jesus  People  days;  eschewed  were  the  bluejeans  and  sandals  of  years 
past  in  favor  of  the  new  uniform  de  rigueur,  the  three-piece  suit.  The  entire  enterprise  was 
conceived  of  in  the  most  professional  terms  as  the  Bay  Area  ministry  attempted  to  jump  to 
the  fore  of  the  national  shepherding  movement  led  by  Mumford,  Prince,  Simpson,  Baxter, 
and  Basham.  As  expressed  in  the  pages  of  the  chief  product  of  the  Media  Council,  a  very 
high-quality,  professional-looking  magazine  entided  Covenant  Life  (which  saw  a  run  of  two 


■•  "Ford,  Timothy"  (pseud.),  "A  Look  at  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries,"  Covenant  Life:  Introduction  to 
Covenant  Outreach  Ministries  Vol.  L,  Issue  1.  (Millbrae,  CA:  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries,  1979),  p.  8. 
5  Ibid,  pp.  9-11. 
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issues  before  folding),  the  ministry  sought  to  further  exemplify  the  teachings  of  the  national 
shepherding  movement's  leaders: 

Our  concept  of  pastoral  care,  in  addition  to  the  traditional 
responsibilities,  involves  providing  each  household  head  in  the  fellowship 
with  a  close,  one-to-one  relationship  with  his  pastor.  It  is  within  this  context 
that  personalized  training,  counseling  and  life  formation  can  most  effectively 
take  place.  This  has  consistendy  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  lay  leaders, 
who  in  many  cases  have  progressed  to  become  full-time  pastors. 

Throughout  oiar  churches,  small  home  groups  consisting  of  a  pastor, 
a  few  fathers  and  their  families  gather  regularly  for  fellowship,  worship, 
teaching,  recreation  and  celebrative  "family"  occasions  together.  These 
home  groups  provide  the  opportunity  for  families  and  individuals  to  walk  out 
the  Christian  life  in  a  context  of  strong  support  from  others  closely 
associated  with  them. 

On  Sundays  these  smaller  groups  come  together  as  larger 
congregations.  These  meetings  are  centered  in  worship,  Bible  study,  sharing 
of  faith  and  prayer.  In  turn,  these  congregations  gather  several  times  a  year 
for  a  cumulative  celebration  of  worship,  instruction  and  fellowship  which 
encompasses  all  of  our  people  throughout  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.*' 

While  acknowledging  the  limitations  of  any  mortal  human  enterprise  -  the  fact  that 

though  the  vision  of  a  ministry  "be  of  God,"  the  human  nature  of  that  ministry  is  "mixed 

with  clay"  -  Armstrong  conceived  of  his  organization  as  a  human  embodiment  of  God's 

intention  "to  rule  and  extend  His  life. .  .through  a  community  of  beUevers  righdy  related  to 

Him  and  each  other.  "^  He  described  his  own  understanding  and  implementation  of  that 

vision  in  the  first  issue  of  Covenant  Life: 

Our  organization  is  but  another  in  a  long  historical  line  of  groups  which  has 
emerged  and  is  emerging  as  the  revelation  of  our  Father's  hope  for  His  Son's 
Church  as  it  marches  on  to  the  end  of  the  age  in  human  bodies.  We  are  part 
of  His  continuing  message,  a  part  of  His  driven  conviction  that  redeemed 
men  and  women  can  and  will  move  into  harmony  with  Him  and  each  other 
and  thus  evangelize  the  world.  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries  is  a  tiny  cell 
impregnated  with  and  committed  to  the  purposes  and  desires  of  its  spiritual 
founder,  Jesus  Christ  -  not  (Gary  Armstrong).** 


« Ibid.,  p.  8. 

''  "Armstrong,  Gar}'"  (pseud.),  "Vision  and  Purposes  of  God,"  Covenant  Life:  Introduction  to  Covenant 

Outreach  Ministries  Vol.  1.,  Issue  1.  (op.  cit.),  p.4. 

8  Ibid. 
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And, 


We  are  a  group  of  "covenant  people."  That  means  we  believe  God 
has  divinely  placed  us  in  covenant  responsibility  to  Him  and  with  each  other. 
Christianity  is  not  "freedom,"  it  is  rather  divine  bondage.  We  are,  as  God 
reveals  and  confirms,  bonded  or  covenanted  one  to  another  so  as  to  further 
God's  goals  and  remove  our  fleshly  natures  as  the  chaUenges  of  covenant 
relationships  lead  us  to  our  crosses.  We  are  many  people  slowly  weaving  our 
way  to  the  oneness  Jesus  so  passionately  prayed  for  in  John  17.  Hopefully, 
we  are  a  group  of  people  who,  through  commitment  to  God  in  Jesus  and 
Jesus  in  each  other,  can  be  used  to  help  reveal  the  Lord  to  the  world.^ 


Among  the  commitments  expected  of  the  members  of  this  group  was  "comrmtment 

to  Biblical  and  church  government  which  represents  God  and  orders,  equips  and  aids  the 

individual  ministries  and  service  of  all  the  people,"  and  "commitment  to  lay  ovir  time, 

finances  and  individual  goals  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  take  up  not  only  His  cross  but  His 

mandate  from  the  Father  as  well:  to  form  a  group  of  people  who  love  each  other  Biblically, 

serve  God  selflessly,  and  extend  His  Kingdom  to  the  people  of  the  earth  relendessly."  Using 

the  same  kind  of  "militant"  and  "manichean"  language  that  Warner  found  alarming  at  the 

1976  Festival  of  the  Son,'"  Armstrong  proclaimed: 

I  am  not  content  to  let  the  world  go  to  hell  or  to  Satan  without  a 
fight.  Jesus  has  commissioned  His  people  to  represent  Him  upon  the  earth 
and  in  so  doing,  display  a  quality  of  life  so  compelling  that  even  if  the 
unbelievers  reject  God's  people,  they  will  at  least  know  that  they  saw  "the 
real  thing."  God  wants  to  authenticate  Jesus'  message  through  His  Church. 
Whatever  falls  short  simply  contributes  to  the  accelerating  plunge  of  the 
world  systems  -  without  the  benefit  of  a  divine  brake  being  applied  by  God 
through  His  church.  As  twentieth  century  man  is  being  forced  to  choose 
between  two  limited  and  corrupt  systems  (capitalism  and  Marxism),  Jesus 
wants  to  offer  a  third  choice:  the  Kingdom  of  God.  That  Kingdom  can  only 
be  demonstrated  through  Christ  living  His  life  through  His  covenant  people. 
Covenant  Outreach  Ministries  wants  to  help  make  people  available  to  God 
for  His  work  of  love." 


'  Ibid. 

'"  Warner,  New  Wine  in  Old  Wineskins,  op.  cit.,  p.  241 . 

"  "Armstrong"  (pseud.),  "Visions  and  Purposes  of  God,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  4-5. 
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The  decision  to  broaden  the  ministry  and  move  to  the  Bay  Area  was  not  one  that 
was  agreed  with  by  everyone  involved.  Some  did  agree  and  benefited  firom  the  move. 
"Danny  Malone,"  who  had  been  the  financial  steward  or  bookkeeper  of  the  schoolhouse, 
and  who  had,  with  his  wife  "Charlene,"  run  smaller  house  ministries,  profited  from  the 
move.  Danny  had  an  advanced  degree  in  engineering  which  he  was  able  to  use  to  find  a 
more  lucrative  job  in  the  Bay  Area.  They  were  also  eager  to  serve  their  personal  shepherds 
Jake  and  Danielle  lacobelli  by  supporting  their  church-planting  work.  Jake  lacobeUi's  first 
marriage  ceremony  performed  back  in  the  schoolhouse  days  was  that  of  the  Malones  in 
which,  as  Charlene  fondly  remembers,  "Jake  was  so  nervous  he  couldn't  find  the  book  of 
Genesis!"  The  Malones  were  only  too  happy  to  follow  the  lacobellis  in  their  move.  Others 
were  not  so  eager  and  while  not  coerced,  they  were  following  the  pastoral  direction  of  their 
shepherds,  who  were  following  the  direction  of  Gary  Armstrong.  Bob  Harris  was  one  who 
was  uncomfortable  with  the  move,  and  even  more  uncomfortable  with  the  new  image 
upgrade  "which  in  my  opinion  was  kind  of  a  mistake.  We  began  to  put  emphasis  on 
appearances  a  litde  too  much,  and  it  kind  of  watered  down  the  movement  a  litde  bit." 

His  Name  Ministries  becomes  Christian  Covenant  Community 

Also  disagreeing  with  the  decision  to  move  to  the  Bay  Area  was  A.J.  Child,  one  of 
the  lead  elders  of  His  Name  Ministries.  Child  remembers  telling  Armstrong  that  he  felt 
Armstrong  was  "pushing  your  (own)  agenda. .  .there's  too  much  work  you've  initiated,  God 
initiated  through  you.  You've  been  the  central  point  and  the  leader.  We've  all  rallied  around 
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you  and  this  is  unfinished.  There  are  things  here  that  even  the  foundations  are  weak.  This 
needs  to  be  shorn  up.  So  I  vehemendy  oppose  your  proposed  move."'^ 

The  move  of  the  organization,  or  rather  the  creation  of  a  larger  organization,  would 
however,  have  a  beneficial  affect  on  Child's  ministerial  career,  although  not  without  its  later 
price.  Child  remembers  an  elders'  meeting  during  the  time  that  the  move  was  being  planned 
in  which  a  decision  was  being  made  about  who  would  be  left  in  charge  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
fellowship,  which  had  been  divided  up  into  two  flocks  of  sheep,  one  shepherded  by  Child 
and  the  other  by  Jake  lacobelli.  Rather  than  appoint  a  local  pastor,  Armstrong  let  his  elders 
work  it  out  among  themselves.  Child  remembers  feeling  that  lacobelli,  as  the  then  most 
dynamic  and  visible  leader,  both  back  in  the  schoolhouse  days  and  ever  since,  expected  to  be 
named  the  new  local  pastor.  Child  was  selected  as  the  Santa  Rosa  leader,  however,  and 
lacobelli  was  asked  by  Armstrong  to  move  with  him  south  to  the  Peninsula,  taking  with  him 
a  good  portion  of  his  flock  (around  twenty  couples). 

A.J.  Child  brought  up  a  new  group  of  elders,  men  like  Don  Costoer  and  Marvin 
Gale,  who  had  been  ftinctioning  as  second-tier  leaders,  as  well  as  newer  leaders  such  as 
"Matthew  Fields,"  a  musician  who  had  a  good  rapport  with  young  people  and  strong 
pastoral  potential.   One  of  the  first  decisions  of  Child  and  his  new  leadership  was  to  change 
the  name  of  His  Name  Ministries,  a  name  Child  had  never  really  Uked.  Reflecting 
Armstrong's  vision,  they  named  the  Santa  Rosa  fellowship  "Christian  Covenant 
Community."  Several  other  churches  that  were  part  of  the  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries 
organization  followed  suit  using  in  their  names  the  words  "Christian"  and/or  "Covenant"  in 
no  particular  order,  along  with  another  word  like  "Fellowship,"  "Church,"  or  "Community." 


'2  Interview  with  "A.J.  Child" 
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In  addition  to  Gary  Armstrong's  growing  worldwide  ministry  teaching  in  churches 
and  conferences  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  places  in  Europe  and  New  Zealand,  he 
continued  to  function,  as  head  of  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries,  as  "apostie"  to  the 
churches  in  that  "presbytery."  Although  Armstrong  and  many  of  his  leaders  believed 
strongly  in  ecumenicism  and  non-denominationalism,  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries  became 
functionally,  a  mini-denomination,  with  Armstrong  as  its  patriarch.  But  the  nature  of  his 
pastoral  relationship  with  his  "church"  became  less  and  less  clear,  and  increasingly  the 
source  of  tension  among  the  leadership.  On  one  hand,  he  trusted  his  leaders,  most  of  whom 
were  hand  picked  by  him,  and  he  wanted  to  support  their  own  local  authority.  Additionally, 
his  ever  expanding  global  ministry  necessitated  relinquishing  authority  in  local  matters.  Yet, 
he  felt  that  as  an  apostie  to  these  local  churches,  his  advice  in  any  given  situation  should  be 
the  final  word,  despite  the  teaching  of  his  early  influence  Watchman  Nee  that  "once  elders 
have  been  appointed,  all  control  passes  into  their  hands  while  thereafter  an  apostie  may  still 
instruct  and  persuade,  he  can  never  interfere."'^  Leaders  of  Christian  Covenant  Commumty 
in  Santa  Rosa  began  to  feel  that  more  and  more,  what  Armstrong  was  doing  in  his  periodic 
visits  and  dictums  was  interfering.  Child,  being  by  nature  a  peacemaker,  forbade  his  men 
from  outwardly  complaining  and  grumbHng,  but  the  seeds  were  being  sown  for  a  future 
conflict.  Child  was  quite  content  to  lead  the  Santa  Rosa  community  on  his  own.  He 
suspects  that  he  was  named  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries 
mainly  to  keep  him  connected  with  Armstrong  and  his  organization.  "I  had  to  drive  down 
there  once  a  month  and  hated  it,"  he  remembers.  "In  one  way,  I  could  care  less  what  was 
going  on  down  there,  you  know,  I  had  plenty  to  keep  me  busy  up  here  and  this  is  where  my 
heart  is." 


'^  Nee,  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 
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Christian  Covenant  Community  continued  to  operate  its  house  ministries,  a  ministry 
which  it  had  continued  since  the  beginning  of  His  Name  Ministries  a  decade  before.  As 
hippies  were  no  longer  hitchhiking  through  Santa  Rosa  in  great  numbers  during  these 
Reagan  years,  the  house  ministries  reached  out  to  the  homeless  and  particularly  to  single 
mothers.  One  woman  named  "Susan"  remembers  her  first  encounter  with  the  ministry  in 
1983  as  a  homeless  18-year  old  mother  of  a  two-year  old  boy.  Referred  to  the  740 
Mendocino  Avenue  office  by  a  similar  program  which  was  fiill  at  the  time,  Susan  met 
Marvin  Gale,  a  man  who  was  to  change  her  life.  Gale  told  her  that  the  residence  program 
had  only  two  prerequisites:  "You  must  be  honest,  and  you  must  be  willing  to  change."  Gale 
assigned  her  to  one  of  the  several  houses  in  Santa  Rosa  where  she  adapted  to  the  strict 
regimented  discipline  -  early  morning  Bible  study  and  prayer,  household  chores,  a  house 
meeting,  a  fuU  day  at  work  or  looking  for  work,  and  in  the  evening,  more  prayer  and  study. 
After  two  weeks  she  "became  saved"  in  a  conversion  experience.  She  had  also  fallen  in  love 
with  "Tom,"  one  of  the  male  residents  of  the  house,  and  when  she  told  Gale,  who  she 
considers  to  be  the  only  father  she's  ever  had,  he  protectively  moved  her  to  another  house. 
One  and  a  half  years  later  she  and  Tom  were  married,  their  family  being  just  one  of  the 
many  success  stories  of  the  house  ministry  tradition. 

Changes  at  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church 

It  is  not  known  to  this  writer  the  extent  of  Armstrong's  involvement  or 
"interference"  in  most  of  the  other  churches.  His  influence  in  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church 
was  certainly  felt.  He  caused  the  church  to  adopt  a  major  change  in  the  method  used  to 
select  its  own  elders,  which  he  felt  did  not  meet  up  to  Scriptural  standards.  "Don 
Fahrmann,"  a  Hfelong  member  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church,  the  son  of  an  elder,  and 
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himself  an  elder  since  the  age  of  25,  remembers  that  prior  to  Armstrong's  influence,  elders 

were  "just  good  men  who  could  give  guidance  to  the  church  in  various  matters."''* 

Armstrong  caused  the  church  to  view  the  office  of  elder  as  that  of  an  ordained  minister,  one 

who  is  "empowered  to  perform  all  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  functions"  such  as  baptisms, 

communion,  marriages,  and  so  forth.  Elders  were  now  held  to  be  "individually  and 

collectively  responsible  for  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  church. . .  'shepherds  of  the  flock,' 

and  examples  of  Ufe  and  conduct  according  to  the  instruction  of  1  Peter  5:1-3."  They  were 

required  to  be  men  of  "unquestioned  Christian  character," 

above  reproach,  married  only  once,  temperate,  sensible,  respectable, 
hospitable,  an  apt  teacher,  not  a  drunkard,  not  violent  but  gentle,  not 
quarrelsome,  and  not  a  lover  of  money... must  manage  his  own  household 
well,  keeping  his  children  submissive  and  respectful  in  every  way... must  not 
be  a  recent  convert. .  .must  be  well  thought  of  by  outsiders  (1  Timothy  3:1-7, 
NRSV). 

Additionally,  the  elder  must  be 

blameless,  must  not  be  arrogant  or  quick-tempered  or  addicted  to  wine  or 
violent  or  greedy  for  gain;  but  he  must  be  hospitable,  a  lover  of  goodness, 
prudent,  upright,  devout,  and  self  controlled.  He  must  have  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  word  that  is  trustworthy  in  accordance  with  the  teaching,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  both  to  preach  with  sound  doctrine  and  to  refute  those  who 
contradict  it.  (Titus  1:7-9,  NRSV)i5 

While  Fahrmann  does  not  remember  anyone  forced  from  the  board,  "there  was  an 

understanding,  so  there  were  some  that  resigned,  I'm  sure  with  some  hurt  feelings." 

Fahrmann  himself  became  more  active  pastoraUy  in  the  church,  continuing  to  operate  his 

landscaping  job  at  half-time  for  a  period  before  becoming  a  full-time  minister  in  the  church. 

Rowan  Long  had  additional  help:  "Thomas  Law,"  like  Long,  a  Bible  college  graduate,  was 

the  youth  minister,  and  a  man  named  "Mike  Richards"  began  to  assume  more  and  more  of 


'''  Interview  with  "Don  Fahrmann" 

'5  Eligibility  requirements  for  elders  taken  from  "Bylaws  of  the  Christian  Chvirch  of  Santa  Rosa"  (1999). 
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the  pastoral  duties.  Armstrong  eventually  convinced  Long  to  gradually  relinquish  his 
pastoral  duties  to  the  other  men,  and  by  1979  Mike  Richards  was  SRCC's  "co-senior  pastor," 
along  with  Long,  although  Richards  functioned  as  the  principal  leader. 

With  Pastor  Long  as  a  "sheep"  of  Gary  Armstrong's,  the  other  pastors  and  elders  of 
SRCC  followed  suit.  Soon,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  holdouts,  the  entire  congregation 
became  "covenanted,"  assuming  the  pastoral  relationship  and  cell  group  structure  taught  by 
the  shepherding  movement. 

The  Two  Churches  Grow  Closer 

The  leaders  of  the  three  churches  of  the  "North  Bay  Presbytery"'*"  had  frequent 
meetings;  the  Healdsburg  church  ended  up  merging  with  Christian  Covenant  Community, 
and  the  two  remaining  bodies  that  were  meeting  on  the  same  grounds  naturally  continued  to 
grow  closer,  despite  their  different  demographic  makeup.  Roland  Rohmer  remembers  that 
Christian  Covenant  Community  used  to  have  a  basketball  team  that  would  play  a  Santa  Rosa 
Christian  Church  team,  and  they  would  have  Thanksgiving  football  games  between  the  two 
groups.  Christian  Covenant  Community  was  still  holding  its  services  in  the  fellowship  hall 
up  through  1981,  and  the  two  bodies  remained  distinct,  but  members  of  each  body  wovdd 
often  attend  and  participate  in  the  services  of  the  other.  The  "straighter"  SRCC  members 
continued  to  be  for  the  most  part,  very  hospitable  to  the  younger  CCC  group,  although  Don 
Fahrmann  remembers  an  older  SRCC  trustee  who  had  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
"making  the  PG&E  bills  as  low  as  possible"  who  seemed  to  have  an  "attitude"  about  the 
CCC  group.  "It  was  really  embarrassing.  Before  they'd  come  in,  he  went  around  to  all  the 


''  Antioch  Fellowship  in  Mendocino  disbanded  when  Larry  Redford  was  asked  to  move  to  Matin  County  to  be 
the  principal  of  a  high  school  operated  by  one  of  the  churches  there. 
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light  switches  and  the  thermostats  and  put  little  notes  on  them  in  beg  red  letters,  TURN 
THIS  OFF!'  It  was  obvious  he  was  focusing  it  on  those  people  and  we'd  have  to  go  back 
and  take  them  off  and  apologize." 

At  Gary  Armstrong's  behest,  A.J.  Child  and  Mike  Richards,  as  heads  of  their 
respective  churches,  traveled  together  to  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida  in  1979  to  attend  a  Christian 
Growth  Ministries-sponsored  conference  on  Christian  education.  As  a  result  of  that 
conference,  the  two  churches  opened  and  joindy  operated  a  kindergarten  through  8*  grade 
"day  school"  for  children.  SRCC  already  had  educational  facilities,  and  the  school  was  soon 
open  to  children  of  both  churches  and  the  outside  community.  One  of  the  elders  of 
Christian  Covenant  Community,  an  MFCC  by  the  name  of  "Mike  Lemke,"  was  installed  as 
the  principal,  with  other  people  such  as  Matthew  Fields  assuming  teaching  responsibilities. 

In  1981,  Christian  Covenant  Community  was  invited  by  Santa  Rosa  Christian 
Church  to  hold  its  weekly  worship  services  in  its  sanctuary  rather  than  in  the  fellowship  hall. 
CCC  would  have  its  service  at  8:30  a.m.,  and  SRCC  would  have  its  more  traditional  service 
later  at  1 1 :00.  Dave  Kalvig,  still  the  worship  leader  at  CCC,  although  also  considered  the 
"chief  musician"  of  all  of  the  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries  churches  and  frequendy 
traveling  around  to  lead  worship  in  the  various  churches,  remembers  his  Santa  Rosa 
Sundays:  "I  would  play  in  the  Christian  Covenant  Community  service  with  its  musicians,  and 
then  I  would  play  at  the  Christian  Church  service  with  those  musicians."  He  remembers 
that  the  older  congregation  of  the  Christian  Church  had  to  adjust  to  his  Jesus  People-style  of 
worship  music,  "I  think  they've  been  really  gracious,  they've  really  put  up  (with)  a  lot  from 
me,  because  (our  music  was)  way  too  loud  for  those  people." 
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Overreaching:  CovCo  and  the  end  of  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries 

Meanwhile,  Gary  Armstrong's  ministry  continued  to  expand.  Although  the 
magazine  Covenant  Ufe  only  published  two  issues  before  folding  due  to  the  dismissal  of  its 
editor,  Timothy  Ford,  who  committed  some  sort  of  financial  improprieties,  the  ministry's 
vision  broadened  in  other  ways.  In  addition  to  strict  tithing  by  aU  its  members,  Armstrong 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  enhancing  the  financial  support  of  his  growing  ministries  by 
venturing  into  the  business  world.  A  tire  recycling  business  in  the  Bay  Area  was  started, 
called  "Tire  Redemption,"  with  Fred  Jensen  placed  in  charge,  and  in  Hawaii  where  a  church 
called  Christian  Covenant  Fellowship  of  Oahu  was  located,  a  construction  company  called 
"CovCo"  was  begun,  with  the  church's  pastor  "Matthew  Slotkin"  (a  "sheep"  of  Jake 
lacobelli's,)  at  the  helm.  A.J.  Child  remembers  being  in  complete  disagreement  with 
Armstrong  about  the  business  ventures  saying,  "God  doesn't  work  that  way,"  and  while  he 
was  overruled  as  a  member  of  the  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries  Board  of  Directors  on  the 
matter,  he  refused  to  let  his  own  church  get  involved. 

In  1981  Jake  lacobelli's  San  Carlos  church  was  merged  with  two  other  fellowships 
into  a  church  in  South  San  Francisco,  pastored  by  Bob  Brown,  and  after  a  year  of  assisting, 
the  lacobellis  were  asked  to  move  to  Hawaii  to  take  over  the  pastorate  in  the  Oahu  church, 
whose  pastor,  Matthew  Slotkin,  was  resigning  in  order  to  work  full  time  as  the  CEO  of 
CovCo.  lacobelli,  with  his  extensive  construction  experience,  was  asked  to  help  out  as  work 
coordinator  for  CovCo,  but  his  primary  job,  besides  being  pastor  of  the  small  church,  was  to 
"pastor"  the  business  and  its  workers,  most  of  whom  like  Slotkin,  were  sheep  of  lacobelli's 
who  had  also  moved  to  Hawaii  to  work  in  the  business. 

At  some  point,  CovCo  failed  as  a  business  leaving  Armstrong,  Jensen,  and  others 
with  a  large  amount  of  debt.  Armstrong  pinned  the  blame  for  the  business  failure  on 
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Slotkin.  For  Jake  lacobelli,  who  had  been  tiring  of  the  shepherding  movement  and  its 
increasing  authoritarianism,  the  scapegoating  of  his  friend  Slotkin  was  the  last  straw,  and  he 
resigned  from  the  ministry.  Armstrong  and  his  two  top  lieutenants,  Bob  Brown  and  A.J. 
Child,  flew  to  Oahu  and  held  a  meeting  of  the  church  membership,  excluding  lacobelli  and 
Slotkin,  as  well  as  some  of  their  closest  aUies.  The  three  attempted  to  reclaim  the  church  for 
the  shepherding  movement  with  accusations  that  lacobelli  was  trying  to  divide  the  church 
and  wasn't  really  capable  of  leading.  The  congregation,  upset  over  the  loss  of  their  pastor 
and  the  accusations  of  Armstrong  and  his  men,  dissolved  the  church,  with  half  of  the 
metnbers  attempting  to  start  a  new  church  and  the  other  half  returning  to  various  locations 
in  California.  lacobelli,  for  not  only  opposing  Armstrong's  assessment  of  the  cause  of  the 
business  failure  but  also  for  renouncing  the  shepherding  movement,  became  estranged  from 
the  leaders  of  Covenant  Outreach  Communities  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Jesus  People  Movement.  He  started  his  own  construction  company  on  Oahu  and 
remained  involved,  though  not  as  a  minister,  in  a  church  there  for  the  better  part  of  the  next 
two  decades. 

With  the  exit  of  the  lacobeUis  from  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries  came  the 
beginnings  of  a  downsi2e  of  that  organization.  lacobelli  was  a  shepherd  who  had 
commanded  the  strong  loyalty  of  many  of  his  sheep.  One  of  those  was  Steven  Kellogg,  the 
pastor  of  the  chvirch  in  Manteca.  Kellogg  was  reassigned  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Bob 
Brown  (whose  South  San  Francisco  church  had  merged  with  the  Marin  County  churches 
and  relocated  to  a  Marin  location),  but  the  two  did  not  hit  it  off,  and  after  a  period,  Kellogg 
and  his  church  (without  the  animosity  of  the  Hawaiian  upset)  left  association  with  Brown, 
Armstrong,  and  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries.  As  the  shepherding  movement  began  to 
coUapse,  many  who  were  a  part  of  the  united  Bay  Area  churches  now  led  by  Brown,  who 
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was  an  ardent  supporter  of  shepherding,  began  to  leave  the  church.  The  broader  vision  as 
implemented  in  the  Bay  Area,  compounded  by  the  stresses  of  the  shepherding  movement, 
the  higher  urban  cost  of  living,  and  other  factors  were  taking  their  toll.  Some  marriages 
failed,  including  that  of  Bob  and  Susie  Harris.  Distraught,  Bob  Harris  left  the  life  of 
ministry,  moving  to  southern  California.  The  Malones  left  Brown's  church,  which  they  had 
hesitandy  joined  when  the  lacobellis  moved  to  Hawaii,  and  moved  to  Manteca  where  they 
now  continue  to  serve  as  elders  in  Kellogg's  church.  The  Redfords  moved  back  to  their 
Mendocino  property,  once  the  site  of  a  vigorous  Jesus  People  outreach  ministry,  and  opened 
a  guest  ranch  for  retreats. 

The  End  of  the  Shepherding  Movement 

The  Shepherding  movement,  despite  years  of  battHng  controversy  and  criticism,  had 
continued  to  grow  throughout  the  nation  during  the  late  1970s,  with  an  estimated  50,000 
direct  adherents  in  1982.'^  Despite  the  outward  signs  of  continued  success,  the  controversy 
and  condemnation  by  other  Charismatic  leaders  had  begun  to  take  its  toU  on  the  movement, 
along  with  internal  conflicts  among  the  movement's  five  leaders.  Stories  began  to  circulate 
among  the  Charismatic  world  of  abusive  situations:  Shepherds  who  were  micro-managing 
the  details  of  their  sheep's  Uves,  who  were  benefiting  personally  from  pastoral  relationships 
in  ways  thought  by  many  to  be  improper,  and  who  were  sometimes  "bailing  out"  from 
covenantal  relationships  with  dependent  sheep,  thereby  abusing  their  trust  and  often  causing 
emotional  trauma  and  disillusionment.^**  And  like  the  Bay  Area's  Covenant  Outreach 
Ministries  which  was  a  part  of  the  nationwide  shepherding  movement,  that  movement  was 


"  Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 

'*  See  for  example,  Burks,  Ron  &  Vicki,  Damaged  Disciples:  Casualties  of  Authoritarian  Churches  and  the 

Shepherding  Movement  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1992). 
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seen  by  many  to  be  functionally  a  denomination,  a  major  sin  in  the  minds  of  many  in  the 

independent  wing  of  the  Charismatic  Renewal  leadership. 

In  the  early  eighties,  the  shepherding  movement's  leadership  began  to  fall  apart,  first 

with  Derek  Prince  privately  issuing  a  statement  to  his  friends  of  his  own  agreement  with  his 

ministry's  critics  of  the  movement's  status  as  a  denomination,  as  well  as  his  agreement  with 

the  objection  that  shepherding,  the  way  they  taught  it,  had  an  inadequate  Scriptural  basis. 

Bob  Mumford  began  to  have  serious  doubts  himself  about  the  movement's  practices, 

although  he  continued  to  lead  it  with  the  three  other  remaining  leaders.''^  Gary  Armstrong 

remembers  that  the  "inner  workings"  of  the  shepherding  movement,  at  least  among  the 

senior  leadership,  was  "reaUy  finished"  by  1981,  although  he  allows  that  it  took  several  years 

for  the  movement's  momentum  to  wind  down.  With  the  exception  of  Charles  Simpson  and 

Em  Baxter,  the  movement's  chief  shepherds  "released"  their  disciples  from  a  covenant 

relationship,-^*'  and  Simpson  wrote  in  one  of  the  final  issues  of  the  movement's  New  Wine 

Maga^ne,  "The  truth  is,  we  believe  that  New  Wine  is  a  symbol  of  something  God  is 

instructing  us  to  lay  down."-^'   In  1989,  Bob  Mumford  issued  a  public  "statement  of 

repentance"  for  the  abuses  of  the  shepherding  movement.  In  his  statement,  Mumford  did 

not  completely  deny  the  principles  of  shepherding,  claiming  that  "the  independent  part  of 

the  charismatic  renewal  was. .  .much  in  need  of  (those  principles). .  .namely  spiritual 

authority,  discipleship,  and  shepherding  care."  While  acknowledging  that  there  was  a 

growing  gap  between  what  was  taught  and  what  was  being  practiced,  he  still  maintained  that, 

Accoimtability,  personal  training  under  the  guidance  of  another,  and 
effective  pastoral  care  are  needed  biblical  concepts...  However,  to  my 
personal  pain  and  chagrin,  these  particular  emphases  very  easily  lent 
themselves  to  an  unhealthy  submission  resulting  in  perverse  and  unbiblical 


"  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

^•Buckingham,  Jamie,  "The  End  of  the  Discipleship  Era,"  Ministries  Today.  January-February  1990,  p.  49. 

2'  Ghezzi,  Bert,  "Bob  Mumford,"  Charisma.  August  1987,  p.  27. 
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obedience  to  human  leaders.  For  the  injury  and  shame  caused  to  people, 
families  and  the  larger  body  of  Christ,  I  repent  with  sorrow  and  ask  your 
forgiveness.^-^ 


The  shepherding  controversy  publicly  reared  its  head  in  Santa  Rosa  in  late  1984, 
when  the  local  daily  newspaper  featured  a  three  part  series  on  its  front  pages  about  the 
shepherding  movement  in  the  two  Santa  Rosa  churches.  The  newspaper  gave  an  accurate 
description  of  the  shepherding  practice  as  taught  by  Bob  Mumford  and  practiced  by  the 
Santa  Rosa  churches,  but  focused  on  criticism  from  the  ministers  of  other  churches,  former 
members  of  the  churches,  and  even  one  disgrunded  long  time  SRCC  member  who  had 
chosen  to  "stay  and  fight."  While  most  of  the  criticism  was  directed  at  the  shepherding 
practice  itself,  some  of  it,  especially  that  of  the  long  time  member,  was  directed  at  Gary 
Armstrong  for  having  "successfully  finessed"  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  "from  under  the 
noses  of  the  faithful."^^  That  criticism  was  echoed  by  the  ministers  of  other  churches 
including  the  pastor  of  the  Sebastopol  Christian  Church,  who,  along  with  the  national 
weekly  Christian  Standard,  had  been  briefly  subjected  to  a  Ubel  suit  by  Armstrong  for 
publishing  a  letter  "warning  against  the  movement's  infiltrating  and  taking  over 
congregations."-'*  Some  of  the  complaints  were  from  individuals  unhappy  with  Charismatic 
worship  and  'all  this  handclapping  and  shouting  in  services,"  which  Armstrong  pointed  out 
had  actually  begun  during  the  years  before  he  and  SRCC's  Pastor  Long  had  first  met,  which 
had  led  to  the  defection  of  members  who  started  what  became  First  Christian  Church. 

But  there  was  much  criticism  directly  targeted  at  the  actual  shepherding  practices. 


^  Mumford,  Bob,  "Mumford's  Formal  Repentance  Statement  to  the  Body  of  Christ,"  reprinted  in  Mimstries 

loday,  January-February  1990,  p.  52. 

23  Lund,  Carolyn,  "SR  Churches'  Firm  Guidance  Draws  Questions,"  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat.  December  9, 

1984,  p.  18A. 

2''  Lund,  Carolyn,  "Shepherding:  Route  to  Faith  of  'Loss  of  Freedom  in  Christ,"  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat. 

December  10, 1984,  p.  14A. 
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One  couple  quoted  anonymously  in  the  series,  who  "turned  on  to  the  gospel  and  threw 
away  their  drugs"  and  "met  and  married"  each  other  while  living  in  the  schoolhouse,  claimed 
to  find  themselves  ostracized  by  the  group  when  they  questioned  the  "distribution  of  tithes 
in  the  group  which  they  thought  top-heavy  with  well-paid  ministers. .  .our  friends  in  the 
church  were  told  we  were  the  devil's  angels  sent  to  deceive  them  all  and  they  dropped  us. .  .1 
still  (months  later)  feel  like  I've  been  chewed  up  by  a  very  powerfiil  machine,  and  then  spit 
out.,"  said  the  wife.^  Others  objected  to  the  concept  of  coverings  saying,  "We  used  to 
accept  the  Lord  as  our  savior;  now  you  have  the  shepherd  standing  between  you  (and  the 
Lord). "2*'  They  asserted  that  the  shepherds'  authority,  while  providing  internal  security,  also 
"intimidates  the  sheep  by  threatening  unforgiveness  and  'no  more  protection'  from  satanic 
forces  for  those  who  would  leave  their  oversight  and  'run  from  God.'  "^^  The  churches 
were  accused  of  being  a  cult  led  by  strong  leaders  who  exerted  firm  control  resulting  in  "loss 
of  freedom  in  Christ"  as  well  as  individual  responsibility  and  spirimal  accountability,  and  its 
sheep  "are  often  young  people  who  don't  recognize  perversions  of  scripture  and  are  easily 
led  by  the  emotionalism  and  charisma  of  the  leaders." 

The  series,  while  perhaps  a  bit  sensationalistic  in  its  emphasis  on  the  criticism  of  the 
churches,  did  provide  ample  space  for  response  from  the  churches'  leaders  and  members. 
Armstrong  defended  his  churches  against  the  cult  charges  saying  that,  "any  group  more 
committed  than  the  traditional  Christian  sets  itself  up  to  being  called  a  cult. . .  We  haven't 
changed.  The  Bible  hasn't  changed.  The  chvirch  has. . .  If  Jesus  Christ  were  here  today,  he 
would  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  great  cultic  leaders  of  all  time."^*  He  acknowledged  and 


25  Lund,  Carolyn,  "Scorn  for  the  Shepherding  Unfaidiful?,"  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat.  December  11, 1984,  p. 

lA,  p.  20A. 

2'  Lund,  "Shepherding:  SR  Churches,"  op.  cit.,  p.  19A. 

2'  Lund,  "Scorn,"  op.  cit.,  p.  21A. 

2«  Lund,  "Shepherding:  SR  Churches,"  op.  cit.,  p.  19A. 
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expressed  concern  for  those  who  have  left  the  movement  traumatized  saying,  "The 
expectations  of  how  we  try  to  live  in  community  requires  such  honesty  and  commitment 
that  when  you  leave,  it's  almost  like  a  divorce.  Grievous  as  that  is  to  me,  I  don't  know  that 
it's  possible  to  have  that  intensity  of  human  relationships  without  an  emotional  letdown  if  it 
fails."  He  pointed  out  the  Gospel  of  John  6:60-71  as  evidence  that  "Jesus  wasn't  worried 
about  losing  people,  and  I'm  not  either.  I  don't  want  to  be  abrasive,  but  when  people 
understand  the  reality  of  what  the  gospel  is  calling  for,  and  they  choose  not  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  commitment,  that's  fine  with  me  and  there  are  plenty  of  churches  around  where 
that  kind  of  a  Christian  will  fit  in."  He  added  in  his  own  signature  militant  style  that  "almost 
anybody  can  make  a  lukewarm  comtnitment,  but  I'm  after  people  who  are  flat  out 
revolutionaries  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. .  .1  don't  want  to  peacefiilly  coexist  with  the  Devil's 
society. .  .We've  got  to  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trained  Christian  disciples  and 
workers  to  be  able  to  touch  the  harvest  that  is  in  the  heart  of  God."^' 

Members  defending  the  practice  included  one  SRCC  lifelong  member  "like  my 
parents  before  me,"  who  saw  the  covenant  ministry  as  an  "effective  way  of  bringing  the 
modem  American  flock  -  gone  astray  in  the  permissive  Sixties  and  Seventies  -  back  to 
Christian  morality."  Commenting  on  the  changes  in  his  church  he  said,  "Now  there's 
enthusiasm,  love  and  caring  -  I  wouldn't  go  back  for  anything."  He  added  that  "no  one  was 
ever  forced  to  be  a  part  of  shepherding,"  and  that  the  program  had  changed  recently  to 
allow  sheep  to  choose  their  own  shepherds.  "It's  been  sort  of  informal  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  All  of  this  is  of  your  own  free  will.  If  I  want  to  share  my  life  with  someone,  that's  my 
own  choice. .  .1  didn't  always  do  what  my  shepherd  told  me  to  do,  and  I'm  still  here,"  he 


29  Lund,  "Shepherding:  Route  to  Faith,"  op.  cit.,  p.  14A. 
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added.'"  Those  sentiments  were  echoed  by  a  Christian  Covenant  Community  member  who 
credits  the  church  and  its  practices  with  turning  his  life  around.  His  shepherd  was  "his 
example,  his  leader,  (and)  his  friend."  He  said,  "I've  never  been  asked  to  accept  advice  from 
anyone  I  didn't  trust. .  .and  no  one  worships  (Gary).  We  have  great  respect  for  him,  but  we 
all  have  our  free  choice. "'' 

The  two  churches  formally  responded  to  the  articles  by  joindy  publishing  a 
"Response  to  the  Shepherding  Articles,"  with  the  purpose  of  "clarifying  several  important 
issues."  In  the  statement,  they  reaffirmed  the  Bible  as  "the  inerrant  word  of  God,"  and 
stated  that  Christ  Jesus  is  the  "one  mediator  between  God  and  Man."  They  proclaimed  their 
mission  as  one  of  caring  for  one  another,  asserting  that  "there  are  at  least  fifteen  calls  to 
accountability  in  the  New  Testament,  such  as  'exhort  one  another  daily,'  "  adding  that  they 
believed  it  to  be  "the  Church's  responsibility  to  provide  Biblical  counsel  for  the  personal 
lives  of  its  members,  through  relationships  of  love  and  trust."  The  statement  also  reasserted 
its  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  their  desire  to  serve  the  community  as  they 
had  for  over  ten  years.  They  claimed  to  "welcome  all  criticism  and  believe  that  God  will  use 
criticism  to  bring  us  needed  correction,"  while  denying  the  "secvilar  press"  as  a  tool  used  by 
God  to  evaluate  the  Church  and  which  instead  creates  division.'^ 

The  tone  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat  series  on  shepherding,  the  strong  criticism 
as  well  as  the  vigorous  defenses  by  the  churches'  leaders  and  members,  might  have  caused  a 
reader  at  that  time  to  think  of  that  movement  as  being  in  its  prime.  The  days  of  the 
shepherding  movement  in  Santa  Rosa  were  actually  numbered,  however.  By  the  time  that 


"'  Lund,  op.  cit.,  quotations  from  the  three  articles. 

"  Lund,  ibid. 

'2  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  and  Christian  Covenant  Community,  "A  Response  to  the  Shepherding 

Articles,"  date  of  publication  in  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat  unknown. 
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this  writer's  parents  joined  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  in  1 986,  the  practices  had  long 
been  dropped  and  were  very  rarely  mentioned,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  understood 
what  had  occurred  earlier  in  their  new  church.  The  end  of  shepherding  roughly  coincided 
with  the  breakup  of  Covenant  Outreach  Ministries,  which  had  happened  by  the  middle  of 
the  eighties. 

As  one  of  the  individuals  quoted  in  the  series  had  hinted,  shepherding  as  it  had  been 
practiced  by  the  Santa  Rosa  churches  had  been  getting  progressively  less  formal  and  rigid, 
especially  compared  to  the  very  strict  discipleship  training  of  the  schoolhouse  days  and 
shepherding  as  it  was  practiced  in  other  regions.  Several  subjects  interviewed  by  this  writer 
referred  to  the  "Wild,  Wild  West  of  the  shepherding  movement,"  meaning  that  the  Northern 
California  groups'  teachings  on  discipleship  had  progressed  to  a  format  that  other 
proponents  of  the  movement  considered  unorthodox.  Don  Costner  remembers  being  a 
delegate  to  a  shepherding  conference  in  the  Northwest  where  he  articulated  a  reformulation 
of  pastoral  care  that  he  called  "Goals  Counseling,"  which  the  Santa  Rosa  churches  had 
adopted.  In  the  "Goals  Counseling"  method,  predicated  on  the  principle  of  "self- 
government,"  each  individual  was  responsible  for  coming  up  with  his  or  her  own  personal 
and  spirimal  goals."  Each  person  was  asked  by  his  or  her  shepherd  to  commit  to  those  goals 
in  terms  of  prayer  and  accomplishment.  Six  months  or  a  year  later,  the  shepherd  would 
review  those  goals  asking  the  individual,  "How  did  you  do  with  the  goals  that  you  set  for 
yourself?"  This  "left  wing"  of  the  shepherding  movement  had  moved  significandy  from  the 
earlier  practice  of  close  personal  and  spiritual  direction  of  the  congregation,  and  Costner 
remembers  that  his  presentation  caused  qviite  a  stir  among  the  more  conventional 
proponents  of  shepherding. 
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Most  of  the  individuals  interviewed  by  this  writer  reported  very  mixed  feelings  about 
the  whole  shepherding  movement  phenomenon,  with  almost  all  defending  the  need, 
especially  in  the  earlier  counterculture  days,  for  strong  discipleship  training.  And  while  most 
agreed  that  in  their  movement's  practice  of  shepherding  there  was  some  minor  abuse  - 
people  who  carried  the  teachings  on  authority  and  submission  a  little  too  far,  sometimes 
benefiting  personally  from  such  teachings  -  they  also  agreed  that  there  were  none  of  the  real 
abuses  that  were  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  other  locations  where  shepherding  was 
practiced.  Some  criticism  from  within  the  Sonoma  County  shepherding  movement,  in 
retrospect,  is  that  men  were  put  in  pastoral  positions  who  were  immature  and  unprepared 
for  such  responsibility,  and  any  who  might  have  had  controlling  tendencies  to  begin  with 
suddenly  found  themselves  in  the  formalized  position  of  controlling  the  lives  of  others. 
Most  of  the  criticism  was  of  what  several  subjects  called  the  "service  up"  philosophy  of  the 
movement.  While  perhaps  not  taught  in  an  official  medium,  there  was  an  understanding, 
especially  among  the  middle  tier  shepherds  and  their  wives,  that  they  were  to  show  respect 
to  their  own  shepherds  in  tangible  ways,  like  mowing  their  lawns  or  washing  their  cars. 
Charlene  Malone  remembers  spending  many  hours  cleaning  Pam  Armstrong's  house  and 
watching  her  children.  A.J.  Child  is  remembered  as  one  elder  who  discouraged  and  would 
not  accept  such  demonstrations  towards  himself  and  Kathy,  but  other  upper-level  shepherds 
found  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  benefiting  from  such  teachings.  Don  Cosmer,  who  began 
to  feel  less  than  comfortable  with  the  teachings  of  the  movements,  admitted  that  he  didn't 
say  anything  at  the  time  because  he  was  "just  kind  of  going  along  with  all  that  stuff  - 1  sure 
got  my  bread  buttered  on  both  sides."  Jeannine  Marie  Baker,  an  early  critic  of  shepherding 
and  particularly  of  "service  up,"  remembers  seeing  people  lined  up  in  front  of  elders  like 
Costner  and  Marvin  Gale  during  Saturday  night  worship  services  at  the  schoolhouse,  telling 
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them  how  sorry  they  were  for  sinning  against  them  in  their  hearts."  Another  critic 
remembers  being  at  a  men's  retreat  and  finally  realizing  "that  something  was  very 
fundamentally  wrong"  while  listening  to  Bob  Brown  stand  up  and  praise  Gary  Armstrong  in 
front  of  the  group  for  half  an  hour. 

Charlene  Malone  remembers  that  while  the  "service  up"  teachings  were  coming 
from  above,  she  and  her  husband  Danny,  and  some  of  the  other  middle  level  shepherds  two 
tiers  below  the  Gary  Armstrong  level,  while  serving  their  shepherds,  also  "held  it  in  their 
hearts"  to  serve  their  sheep  as  well,  and  to  also  serve  laterally.  Her  experience  was  that  the 
teaching  "got  more  mellow  as  it  trickled  down."  She  also  said  that  she  and  many  others 
consciously  struggled  with  the  whole  shepherding  practice.  "We  didn't  just  sit  idly  by  and  let 
it  all  happen;  every  morning  we  were  on  our  knees  asking  God,  'Lord,  if  this  is  not  the 
direction  you  are  going,  please  change  it.'  "  And  she  feels  that  while  a  few  individuals  "blew 
out,  just  could  not  take  it,"  most  who  "stuck  it  out"  with  Armstrong  "are  solid  Christians 
today."  She  also  feels  that  as  there  was  then,  there  is  still  today  a  need  for  discipleship 
among  young  Christians. 

The  Santa  Rosa  churches  went  through,  as  Don  Costner  recalls,  a  "disassociation 
process"  with  the  shepherding  movement,  and  by  1985,  it  was  left  behind.  While  the  later 
spUt  among  the  top  leaders  (next  chapter)  may  have  resulted  from  "unresolved  issues" 
concerning  authority  -  a  "legacy"  of  the  shepherding  movement  -  the  entire  issue  was,  by  the 
time  of  this  writer's  research,  "ancient  history."  Yet,  more  than  any  other  element  in  this 
story  of  the  Sonoma  County  Jesus  People  Movement,  the  shepherding  movement  is  the 
element  commented  upon  the  most,  and  not  without  some  embarrassment,  by  the  veterans 
of  that  movement. 
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Chapter  6 
MERGER  OF  THE  BODIES,  AND  ANOTHER  SPLIT 


A  Change  in  Leadership  at  SRCC 

Nineteen  eighty-four  was  a  year  of  upset  for  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church.    Besides 
the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat  series  on  the  shepherding  controversy,  the  church  found  itself 
weathering  another  storm.  By  this  time,  Rowan  Long  had  retired  to  "Pastor  Emeritus" 
status,  although  he  continued  to  function  as  an  elder  and  "pastor  to  the  older  members"  of 
SRCC.  Mike  Richards  had  been  the  senior  pastor  of  the  church  for  two  years,  and  with  the 
able  help  of  Don  Fahrmann  and  Thomas  Law,  and  the  advice  of  Rowan  Long  and  that  of 
the  elders  of  their  sister  fellowship.  Covenant  Christian  Community,  he  had  managed  quite 
well  in  his  role.  That  all  came  to  a  grinding  halt  when  it  become  known  that  Richards, 
himself  married,  was  having  an  affair  with  a  married  woman  in  the  congregation. 

Richards  first  reaction  to  the  discovery  of  his  adultery  was  to  run  away.  As 
Fahrmann  was  still  considered  new  as  a  pastor,  and  Law  was  still  considered  a  youth 
minister,  the  elders  (which  also  included  Richards'  father,  Don,  on  its  board  as  one  of  the 
pastors  to  the  elderly),  asked  the  lead  elder  of  Christian  Covenant  Community,  A.J.  Child,  to 
step  in  as  interim  senior  pastor  of  SRCC.  Child's  first  action  as  pastor  of  the  church  was  to 
give  pastoral  care  to  Mike  Richards  personally.  He  had  two  goals:  he  wanted  to  "get  Mike 
restored  to  his  family,  and  then  to  get  him  restored  back  into  the  pulpit,  which  would  have 
been  a  real  trick  to  pull,  but  I  thought  we  could  do  it."  Child  located  Richards,  and 
convinced  him  to  meet  with  him  at  his  office  in  CCC's  headquarters  at  740  Mendocino  Ave. 
Unbeknownst  to  Mike,  his  father,  Don,  was  waiting  for  him  there  with  Child  also. 
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According  to  Child,  when  Mike  "walked  in  there,  he  saw  his  dad,  man,  and  he  just  broke! 
And  so  out  of  that  meeting,  we  got  him  to  more  or  less  come  to  his  senses  and  realize  that 
whatever  was  wrong  with  his  marriage  could  be  fixed,  and  to  stop  carrying  on  with  this  other 
lady  and  ruining  her  marriage."  From  there,  Child  convinced  Richards  to  go  with  him  to  see 
Richards'  wife,  and  soon  their  marriage  was  restored.  "He  was  really  repentant;  he  came 
before  the  congregation  and  asked  their  forgiveness,"  which  the  congregation  gave  him. 
However,  Child's  second  goal  went  uimiet.  Despite  Child's  encouragement  to  take  some 
time  off  for  healing  and  then  resume  his  ministry,  Richards  moved  with  his  family  to  the 
East  Coast,  and  he  found  a  new  career. 

The  net  result  of  that  saga,  besides  the  loss  of  a  vibrant  pastor,  was  an  even  closer 
relationship  between  the  two  church  bodies.  The  elders  of  CCC  still  looked  to  Child  as  their 
senior  elder,  and  he  was  now  at  the  helm  of  SRCC.  Child  remembers  that  just  a  few  months 
later,  at  one  of  the  frequent  joint  meetings  of  the  elders  of  the  two  bodies  and  their  families, 
that  some  of  the  elders'  wives  said  "almost  in  unison:  'Can't  you  guys  see  what's  going  on? 
Why  don't  you  merge  the  churches?'  "  Though  obvious  to  the  women,  it  was  an  idea  that 
had  apparendy  not  been  thought  of  by  the  men. 

Rather  than  just  decide  to  merge  the  two  bodies.  Child  and  the  elders  proceeded  very 
cautiously.  They  floated  the  idea  to  the  two  congregations,  and  then  commenced  a 
painstaking,  year-long  process  in  which  two  elders,  one  from  each  church,  would  together 
meet  with  every  individual  family  in  each  congregation.  Child,  already  gready  admired  for 
his  reconciliation  work  with  Mike  Richards  and  his  family,  garnered  more  admiration  for  his 
patient  and  methodical  merger  process.  As  Don  Costner  observed,  "A.J.  didn't  want  to  be 
perceived  as  someone  who  was  coming  in  and  grabbing  the  pulpit  just  because  there  was  a 
weakness  there.  It  was  important  for  him  to  have  everybody  sign  off" 
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That  process  paid  off.  Child  remembers  diat  out  of  about  800  people  in  the  two 
bodies,  they  lost  less  than  10  members,  and  some  of  those  were  for  reasons  other  than 
opposition  to  the  merger,  such  as  the  music  minister  of  SRCC  who  anticipated  that  she 
would  lose  her  position  to  Dave  Kalvig.  While  most  of  the  members  of  each  church  tended 
to  have  the  common  concern  that  they  didn't  want  the  united  church  to  "look"  too  much 
like  the  other  church,  their  concerns  were  satisfied  and  in  1985  a  vote  was  taken,  and  in  an 
almost  imanimous  decision.  Covenant  Christian  Community  merged  with  Santa  Rosa 
Christian  Church. 

The  first  decision  for  the  new  church  concerned  its  identity.  Some  felt  that  as  it  was 
neither  CCC  nor  the  SRCC  that  it  had  been,  it  deserved  a  new  name.  Also  arguing  for  a  new 
name  were  those  who  felt  that  the  name  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  was  misleading,  and 
had  been  for  some  time.  Elder  Rowan  Long  was  one  who  argued  that  "when  people  come 
and  think  they're  going  to  find  a  Christian  Church  and  they  come  into  us,  they  know  this  is 
not  a  Christian  Church!"  But  A.J.  Child's  viewpoint  prevailed,  which  was  that  the  church 
building  was  built  as  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  and  was  part  of  the  more  than  130  year 
history  as  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church,  and  that  it  was  not  right  to  change  the  name  of  the 
historical  church. 

Gary  Armstrong  at  that  time  was  in  the  process  of  restructuring  the  remnants  of  his 
Covenant  Outreach  Ministries,  now  called  Strategic  Christian  Services,  which  was  focusing 
more  on  national  and  international  apostolic  ministries  rather  than  local  ones,  and  would  end 
up  moving  back  to  Santa  Rosa  shortly  after  the  merger  of  the  Santa  Rosa  churches. 
Armstrong  opposed  the  merger,  telling  Child  that  he  didn't  approve  of  it.  Perhaps  a  sign  of 
the  growing  distance  between  Armstrong  and  his  Santa  Rosa  men  was  their  insistence  on 
following  what  they  believed  God  to  be  telling  them,  even  if  it  meant  going  against  their 
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shepherd's  wishes.  While  Armstrong  was  limited  in  his  ability  to  prevent  the  merger,  he 
continued  to  attempt  to  control  the  leadership  of  the  merged  Santa  Rosa  churches,  thereby 
continuing  to  exacerbate  the  conflict  which  hinged  on  the  question  of  authority. 

That  conflict,  one  which  would  have  major  consequences,  wouldn't  erupt  until  1992. 
The  years  between  the  merger  and  1992  were  relatively  uneventful.  Armstrong's  Strategic 
Christian  Services  set  up  offices  in  Santa  Rosa,  from  where  he  operated  his  now  global 
ministry.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  traveling  around  the  country  and  the  world,  but  during 
his  periods  at  home,  he  often  preached  at  his  home  church  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church. 
This  writer's  parents,  newly  arrived  in  Santa  Rosa,  found  SRCC  and  with  it,  a  spiritual 
fellowship  that  they  found  very  satisfying:  a  Christianity  being  practiced  with  the  intensity, 
depth,  and  level  of  commitment  that  they  had  been  seeking,  and  a  warm  and  close 
community  that  not  only  provided  a  spiritual  family  but  a  very  active  social  life  as  well. 

The  Momentus  Training 

At  some  point  in  the  late  1980s,  Bob  Mumford,  who  had  remained  active  as  a 
sought-after  Bible  teacher  in  Charismatic  circles  after  his  public  repentance  of  the 
shepherding  abuses,  and  who  had  maintained  friendships  with  many  in  the  former  Covenant 
Outreach  Ministries  communities,  met  "Benjamin  Marchetti,"  a  Sonoma  County  native  who 
had  been  a  trainer  in  the  Lifespring  Training  organization.  Lifespring,  a  "Large  Group 
Awareness  Training,"  had  been  founded  by  John  Hanley,  a  former  trainer  in  the  late  1960s' 
Mind  Dynamics  training  seminar  (with  fellow  trainer  Werner  Erhard,  the  founder  of  "est,"  a 
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training  similar  to  Lifespring).'   Hanley,  with  the  help  of  others,  including  John  Enright,  a 
Gestalt  therapist  who  was  based  out  of  the  famed  Esalen  Institute  in  Big  Sur,  modified  the 
Mind  Dynamics  trainings,  which  were  written  by  a  man  who  wove  together  ideas  gleaned 
from  Edgar  Cayce,  Theosophy,  Rosicrucianism,  Egyptology,  and  other  occult  and  "New 
Age"  sources.  Hanley,  with  Enright's  help,  brought  into  his  version  of  the  training  Gestalt 
therapy  techniques  designed  to  foster  introspection  and  manipulation  of  the  perception  of 
reality.2  Participants  of  Lifespring  learned  in  the  four-day  seminars  that  there  was  nothing 
preventing  them  from  achieving  whatever  goals  and  desires  they  had  for  themselves.  The 
training  used  group  psychotherapeutic  methods  including  aggressive  confrontation  by  the 
trainer,  hefty  doses  of  negative  and  positive  pressure  from  fellow  participants,  visualization 
exercises,  primal  scream  therapy  methods,  and  so  forth,  combined  with  long  hours  and  little 
sleep  over  a  four-day  period  during  which  the  participant  is  subjected  to  a  multi-media 
assault  of  loud,  emotionally-provocative  music,  dim  lights,  and  other  methods  of 
manipulation  which  are  designed  to  facilitate  "breakthroughs"  in  perception  of  reality.^ 

Benjamin  Marchetti,  the  son  of  a  North  Coast  movie  theater  magnate,  had  risen 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Marin  County  based  Lifespring  organization  and  was  quite 
successful  as  a  trainer  when  he  underwent  a  powerful  conversion  to  Christianity  and  left  that 
organization.  A  bright  and  dynamic  man  with  a  strong  personality,  he  evenmally  met  and 


'  "est"  is  the  most  famous  of  the  seminars  associated  with  the  human  potential  movement  which  became 
popular,  especially  in  California,  among  veterans  of  the  counterculture.  Steven  M.  Tipton  explores  "est"  and 
its  attraction  to  that  demographic  group  in  a  chapter  of  his  Getting  Saved  From  the  Sixties,  op.  cit.,  pp.  176- 
231.  Much  of  what  he  wrote  can  be  applied  to  Lifespring,  and  in  a  roundabout  way,  to  the  former  Jesus  People 
who  made  up  much  of  the  target  population  of  Momentus  Trainings. 

2  Mattison,  Mark  M.,  "Momentus  Explained,"  (Internet  website:  http://momentus.homepage.com/);  see  also 
Hadden,  Jeffrey  K.,  "Religious  Movements  Homepage:  Life  Spring," (Internet  website: 
http:/  /  cti.  itc.  Virginia,  edu/  ~jkh8x/  soc257  /  nrms/  life,  htm) . 

'  See  Haaken,  Janice,  and  Richard  Adams,  "Pathology  as  'Personal  Growth':  A  Participant-Observation  Study 
of  Lifespring  Training,"  Psychiatry  Vol.  46  (1983),  No.  3.,  pp.  270-280,  for  a  critical  look  at  the  group  dynamics, 
especially  the  use  of  strong  peer  pressure  tactics,  as  well  as  the  absolutist  ideology  and  the  "magical  thinking" 
prevalent  in  Lifespring  Training. 
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impressed  Bob  Mumford,  who  encouraged  him  to  use  the  tools  that  God  had  given  him  in 
his  experience  as  a  Lifespring  trainer.  Marchetti  then  spent  a  couple  years  writing  his  own 
training,  using  the  format  and  many  of  the  techniques  and  exercises  of  Lifespring  (some  of 
which  had  been  "borrowed"  from  Mind  Dynamics  and  Gestalt  therapy  before  it).    What  he 
came  up  with  can  be  described  as  a  "Christiani2ed"  version  of  Lifespring,  which  he  had 
rewritten  to  provoke  the  participant  into  realizing  that  he  or  she  could  live  a  truly  effective 
Christian  life,  embodying  the  core  teachings  of  the  Christian  message  such  as  the  "Great 
Commandment,"  ("You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your 
soul,  and  with  all  your  strength,  and  with  all  your  mind,  and  your  neighbor  as  yourself,"'*) 
forgiveness  of  past  betrayals,  reconciliation,  and  commitment.  Marchetti  realized  that  the 
tools  used  in  Lifespring,  while  used  in  that  training  to  achieve  very  mxindane,  worldly  and 
selfish  ends,  could  also  be  used,  if  applied  in  concordance  with  Biblical  teachings,  to  achieve 
more  lofty  goals  namely,  personal  transformation,  spiritual  liberation,  and  "a  radical 
breakthrough  in  your  relationship  with  God  and  others."^ 

When  he  was  ready,  Marchetti  held  a  two-day  trial  run  of  the  prototype  of  his  new 
training,  dubbed  "Momentus,"  with  Bob  Mumford  and  his  wife,  and  some  farrdly  members 
and  a  few  of  Mumford's  friends.  Mumford,  quite  impressed  with  Marchetti,  had  told  Gary 
Armstrong  about  the  man  and  his  work,  and  had  suggested  that  he  participate  in  the  trial  run 
as  well,  but  for  some  unknown  reason,  perhaps  a  scheduling  conflict,  Armstrong  did  not. 
Armstrong  did  tell  A.J.  Child  about  Marchetti,  who  lived  in  Petaluma  and  was  attending  a 
Charismatic  Episcopal  church  at  the  time.  Based  on  Mumford's  recommendation, 
Armstrong  suggested  that  Child  meet  Marchetti,  but  Child  ignored  that  suggestion. 


"Luke  10:25-28  (NRS\0. 

5  Momentus  informational  brochure,  Mashiyach  Ministries,  Inc. 
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In  March,  1992,  one  of  Mumford's  friends  who  had  participated  in  that  earlier  trial 
run  of  the  Momentus  training,  a  Santa  Rosa  woman  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  Covenant 
Outreach  Ministries,  requested  of  her  husband  for  her  fortieth  birthday  that  they  participate 
in  a  full  length  version  of  the  training  which  had  yet  to  be  deployed.  When  told  of  her  wish, 
Marchetti  advised  her  and  her  husband  that  the  training  needed  a  minimum  of  between  one 
to  two  dozen  participants  to  be  effective,  and  she  invited  several  of  her  old  Covenant 
Outreach  Ministries  friends,  many  of  whom  were  now  members  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian 
Church.  One  result  of  the  training  was  a  strong  desire  to  encourage  friends  and  loved  ones 
to  participate.  The  next  training,  held  the  following  month,  therefore  was  also  packed  with 
SRCC  members,  a  fact  unknown  at  the  time  to  Benjamin  Marchetti.  After  that  training,  one 
of  the  participants  invited  Marchetti  to  visit  his  church.  When  Marchetti  attended  SRCC  for 
the  first  time,  he  was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  faces  of  most  of  the  participants  of  his  first 
two  trainings  in  the  congregation.  He  also  noticed  that  those  individuals  were  the  most 
enthusiastic  worshipers  in  the  service,  some  overbearingly  and  disruptively  so.  After  that 
service,  he  introduced  himself  to  the  minister,  A.J.  Child,  and  invited  him  to  lunch,  where  he 
offered  to  suspend  the  training  for  a  time  if  Child  thought  that  it  was  causing  problems  in  his 
church.  Child  did  agree  that  the  training  was  "stirring  things  up,"  but  didn't  feel  that  that 
was  necessarily  an  undesirable  thing. 

By  that  summer,  Marchetti  and  his  family  had  become  members  of  Santa  Rosa 
Christian  Church,  which  continued  to  be  the  home  of  the  rapidly-growing  Momentus 
movement.  Gary  Armstrong,  who  had  experienced  bum-out  from  his  extensive  travels,  was 
away  that  svimmer  and  fall  on  a  sabbatical  in  Washington  state.  Pastors  and  elders  (such  as 
Bob  Brown)  in  the  former  Marin  County  churches,  who  remained  in  a  loose  presbytery  of 
elders  with  the  Santa  Rosa  leadership,  were  hearing  reports  of  the  effects  of  the  training. 
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such  as  the  rambunctious  worship  and  strong  recruiting  efforts  by  its  graduates  as  well  as  the 
"secret"  nature  of  the  training's  contents,'  and  some  of  the  elders  were  growing  concerned. 
In  August,  during  a  meeting  of  the  North  Coast  elders  in  which  all  of  the  men  fasted  and 
prayed  extensively  preceding  a  discussion  of  the  "crisis,"  A.J.  Child,  Matthew  Fields,  and 
"Bob  Walters,"  a  man  who  was  not  an  elder  but  was  growing  increasingly  involved  in  church 
leadership  affairs,  were  selected  to  enroll  in  the  training  and  investigate  it.  Gary  Armstrong, 
via  long-distance  telephone,  agreed  with  their  decision.  They  signed  up  for  the  next  training 
to  be  held  in  September.  A.J.  Child  remembers  that  after  the  second  day  of  the  training,  the 
"hump"  point  of  the  seminar  in  which  participants  typically  feel  negative  feelings  like  "being 
stuck,"  Fields  and  Walters  did  not  want  to  continue  participating.  Child,  even  though  having 
similar  feelings,  convinced  the  two  that  they  could  not  give  an  accurate  judgment  on  the 
training  if  they  failed  to  complete  it.  On  the  third  day  of  the  training,  each  of  the  men  began 
to  experience  powerful  breakthroughs,  and  "graduated"  from  the  training  the  next  day, 
giving  it  their  blessing.  Child,  as  Marchetti's  new  pastor,  become  the  unofficial  chaplain  of 
Momentus,  sitting  in  on  and  participating  in  exercises  during  portions  of  many  subsequent 
trainings. 

The  powerful  effects  of  the  training  on  its  graduates  began  to  ripple  throughout  and 
beyond  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church,  and  those  ripples  were  not  viewed  positively  by 
everyone.  Many  in  the  church  were  taken  aback  by  the  extremes  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  trainings'  graduates  were  participating  in  worship  services,  which  in  this 
Charismatic  church  of  former  Jesus  People,  is  quite  telling.  Some  became  offended  by 
exuberant  and  sometimes  inappropriate  forms  of  expression,  as  well  as  the  zealous  recruiting 


'  Training  graduates  were  asked  to  not  disclose  the  "exact  nature"  of  the  training  exercises  to  preserve 
spontaneity  in  future  trainings,  thus  giving  the  impression  of  secrecy. 
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efforts  of  the  graduates,  many  of  whom  used  strong  pressure  tactics  to  enroll  their  friends. 
Others  questioned  the  training  itself,  particularly  the  "occult"  and  "New  Age"  origins  of  its 
methodology.  When  Gary  Armstrong  returned  to  Santa  Rosa  from  his  sabbatical  that 
winter,  he  began  to  hear  of  the  discord  in  the  church.  As  he  was  one  of  the  only  leaders 
who  had  not  gone  to  or  supported  the  training,  many  in  the  church  who  opposed  it  went  to 
him  with  their  concerns.  His  response  was  to  support  them  and  he  began  to  write  a  lengthy 
paper  of  objection.  Hearing  the  objections  of  many  critics  who  complained  that  the  training 
was  based  on  secular  and  New  Age  principles  rather  than  Biblical  ones,  he  asked  for  Child's 
report.  Child,  whose  first  impression  of  the  training  had  been  that  it  was  a  powerful  if  not 
Biblical  tool,  had  learned  from  his  association  with  Marchetti  that  it  was  in  fact  in 
accordance  with  Scripture.  With  Marchetti's  permission,  Child  took  the  Momentus  Training 
manual  to  a  meeting  with  Armstrong,  paged  through  the  entire  manual  exercise  by  exercise, 
and  showed  how  each  statement  and  exercise  was  supported  by  a  Scriptural  citation. 
Armstrong  continued  to  write  his  statement  of  opposition,  however,  stating  that  while  he 
now  knew  that  the  training  was  not  contrary  to  the  Bible,  he  still  opposed  the  Large  Group 
Awareness  Training  techniques,  and  he  maintained  his  disagreement  with  the  training's 
"theology." 

Another  Church  Split 

By  the  suinmer  of  1993,  serious  factionaUzation  had  occvirred  in  the  church.  A 
personal  animosity  developed  between  Gary  Armstrong  and  Ben  Marchetti,  two  men  with 
similarly  charismatic  and  forceful  personalities.  Exacerbating  the  tension,  Bob  Walters,  who 
had  earlier  pronounced  his  support  of  the  training,  publicly  withdrew  his  support  and 
renounced  it  in  the  process  of  attempting  to  be  hired  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  a  nearby  town. 
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In  September,  a  series  of  four  meetings  were  held  for  the  members  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  each  member  to  express  his  or  her  opinion  on  the 
controversy.  Those  meetings  turned  out  to  be  extremely  tvimultuous  and  vitriolic,  with 
names  and  accusations  flying  across  the  room,  members  calling  other  members  "hypocrites" 
and  "apostates,"  accusing  the  training  of  being  satanic  and  a  "cult,"  and  so  forth.  While  the 
meetings  had  been  called  with  the  purpose  of  healing  in  mind,  they  only  intensified  the 
conflict. 

At  an  elders'  meeting  during  that  time,  Gary  Armstrong  told  the  elders  that  had 
supported  the  training,  especially  A.J.  Child  that  "If  you  don't  repent  of  ever  having  gone  to 
Momentus,  then  I'm  leaving!"  Child  responded  that  he  had  originally  gone  to  the  training 
with  Armstrong's  approval,  and  how  could  he  repent  of  that?  Furthermore,  he  had  no 
conviction  that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  it.^  Then,  at  a  fifth  congregational  meeting 
held  in  October,  Gary  Armstrong  stood  up  before  the  congregation,  reiterated  his 
opposition  to  the  training,  and  announced  that  he  and  his  family  were  leaving  Santa  Rosa 
Christian  Church,  saying  that  anyone  who  felt  as  he  did  was  welcome  to  join  him.  A.J.  Child 
surmises  that  Armstrong  may  have  anticipated  that  a  majority  of  the  church  would  leave 
with  him,  and  Child  himself  expected  that  some  of  his  elders  would  leave  but  to  his  surprise, 
only  about  100  members  (out  of  a  membership  of  500)  left,  and  that  included  none  of  the 
elders,  all  of  whom  had  participated  in  the  training  or  supported  it.  Armstrong  founded  a 
new  church  which  he  called  "Covenant  Christian  Fellowship,"  and  installed  "Steve  Ericson," 
a  veteran  of  the  schoolhouse  days  who  had  been  an  elder  of  His  Name  Ministries  prior  to 
the  move  to  the  Bay  Area,  as  the  pastor  of  the  new  church.  The  division  was  bitter;  people 
who  had  been  friends  for  years  -  musicians  who  played  worship  music  together,  roommates 


^  Child,  interview,  op.  cit. 
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who  shared  houses,  families  who  lived  in  homes  across  the  street  from  each  other  -  were 
now  estranged  from  one  another.  One  family  rent  asunder  was  that  of  elder  Matthew  Fields 
whose  adult  son,  an  employee  of  Armstrong's  Strategic  Christian  Services,  left  the  church 
with  his  wife  and  children,  denying  Matthew  and  his  wife  the  opportunity  to  know  their 
grandchildren  for  several  years  (Matthew,  his  son,  and  their  families  have  since  reconciled, 
while  remaining  in  separate  churches).  Also  especially  heartbroken  by  the  loss  of  their 
movement's  leader  were  many  of  the  original  Jesus  People  fellowship,  men  who  claimed  to 
have  been  taught  to  think  as  Christian  adults  by  Gary  Armstrong. 

It  is  difficult  for  this  writer  to  write  without  bias  about  the  Momenms  Training  as  I 
participated  in  one  in  October,  1 994  and  served  on  a  team  of  workers  on  another  traming 
the  following  February.  Not  sharing  the  rather  fundamentalist  bent  of  those  who  judge 
Momentus'  extra-Christian  origins,  I  cannot  address  those  criticisms.  While  I  can  agree  with 
critics  of  the  manipulative  techniques  of  the  training  to  a  certain  extent,  having  seen 
firsthand  that  manipulation  of  emotion  (and  even  having  been  an  agent,  serving  as  the 
"music  steward,"  in  that  manipulation,)  I  have  also  seen  and  experienced  the  great  positive 
benefits  produced  by  that  training.  Much  healing  and  reconciliation  has  taken  place  among 
its  participants.  I  have  seen  marriages  healed,  including  the  marriage  of  one  couple  known 
to  me,  in  which  one  of  the  individuals  had  been  carrying  a  hidden  betrayal  for  many  years; 
provoked  during  the  training  to  "become  transparent,"  the  betrayal  was  confessed  to  that 
person's  spouse  at  the  risk  of  the  dissolution  of  their  marriage,  and  after  a  period  of  intense 
communication  and  working  things  out,  the  betrayal  was  forgiven  and  the  couple  became 
intimately  close,  with  their  marriage  soon  stronger  than  it  had  ever  been.  I  experienced 
personal  benefit,  including  a  desire  for  a  more  deeply-committed  relationship  with  the 
woman  who  is  now  my  wife,  a  closer  relationship  with  my  parents,  and  a  recommitment  to 
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success  in  my  academic  endeavors.  While  I  must  grant  that  not  everyone  who  participated 
in  the  training  experienced  such  benefits,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  training  possesses  useful 
tools  for  the  improvement  of  relationships,  which  I  understand  to  be  one  of  the  primary 
goals  of  Christianity. 

Who  or  What  is  in  Control?:  Causes  of  the  Split 
While  it  is  clear  that  the  Momentus  Training  was  the  immediate  trigger  of  the  split, 
everyone  interviewed  by  this  writer  has  said  that  the  major  causes  of  that  split  were  already 
in  place  by  the  time  Benjamin  Marchetti  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  primary  cause  can  be 
said  to  be  the  conflict  that  had  been  brewing  between  A.J.  Child  and  the  elders  of  the  bodies 
which  united  as  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  Gary  Armstrong,  one  of 
the  founders  and  original  leaders  of  the  local  Jesus  People  movement  and  the  erstwhile 
shepherd  of  the  Christian  Church  on  the  other.  In  a  sense,  the  conflict  can  be  described  as  a 
legacy  of  the  shepherding  movement.  While  that  movement  had  been  dropped  in  the 
middle  of  the  previous  decade,  it  is  clear  that  among  the  upper  echelons  of  the  associated 
ministries,  a  shepherding-type  hierarchy  still  existed,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those 
leaders.  While  Armstrong  was  becoming  increasingly  involved  in  his  woddwide  ministry, 
absent  much  of  the  time  as  he  traveled  the  globe,  he  still  viewed  himself  as  the  senior  leader 
of  the  local  church.  A.J.  Child  was  the  full  time  local  leader  of  the  church  and  he  and  the 
other  local  elders,  while  continuing  to  respect  Armstrong  and  his  wisdom  and  authority  as 
apostolic  minister  to  them,  grew  to  resent  the  increasing  interference  of  Armstrong  in  local 
pastoral  affairs.  Child  said  it  was  a  situation  of  "using  the  same  word  but  meaning  different 
things."  They  welcomed  Armstrong  as  an  apostie,  an  office  that  they  defined  as  a  trans-local 
minister,  a  global  messenger  who  was  invited  and  welcomed  to  give  his  outside  perspective 
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on  issues:  "We  want  yoxor  input  and  as  we  come  before  God  to  make  a  decision,  that's  going 
to  definitely  be  one  of  the  factors. .  .in  the  decision."  He  perceives  Armstrong's  idea  of 
being  received  as  an  aposde  meant  that  "you  will  do  what  I  tell  you  to  do." 

It  was,  as  Don  Costner  said,  using  a  mantra  popular  among  Momentus  graduates,  a 
question  of  "who  or  what  is  in  control?"  Costner  remembers  that  while  Child  had  been 
admirably  patient  while  bearing  up  under  the  strain  of  the  friction  for  several  years,  during 
that  final  year  leading  up  to  the  split  Child's  aggravation  and  exasperation  at  the  situation 
became  more  difficiilt  to  hide.  Rowan  Long,  the  only  elder  (besides  Armstrong)  who  did 
not  participate  in  the  Momentus  Training,  agrees.  Long  cited  Armstrong's  controlling  nature 
as  a  source  of  the  problem.  While  the  shepherding  movement  had  been  left  behind, 
Armstrong  still  considered  himself  to  be  the  shepherd  of  the  church  leaders  for  some  time, 
according  to  Long,  and  when  leaders  whom  Armstrong  had  "raised  up"  wanted  to  "cut  the 
apron  strings  and  leave  the  parent,  that  was  something  more  than  Gary  could  take." 

Notwithstanding  Child's  policy  against  grumbUng  and  complaining  among  his  elders 
about  the  perceived  interference  of  Armstrong,  Child  himself  had  not  been  hesitant  to 
openly  oppose  Armstrong  on  occasion.  One  instance  of  that  occurred  even  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  shepherding  movement,  back  in  the  early  1980s  with  the  CovCo  affair.  Not  only  had 
Child  expressed  his  disagreement  with  the  whole  notion  of  using  a  commercial  business  to 
direcdy  support  a  ministry,  when  that  business  failed  and  Armstrong  came  to  appeal  to  the 
Santa  Rosa  congregations  for  financial  help.  Child  remembers  that  he  stood  before  the 
churches  (at  that  time  still  separate)  and  said,  "I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  disagree  with  what 
Gary  is  about  to  do."  In  1993,  when  Armstrong  was  "drawing  a  line  in  the  sand"  about 
Momentus,  Child  asked  him  to  "walk  through  this. .  .we  walked  through  CovCo  -  there  were 
reasons  to  leave  then  but  we  stuck  with  you.  We  worked  it  out,  and  we  can  work  this  out." 
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Agreeing  with  that  assessment,  though  from  the  perspective  of  one  who  was  not  a 
leader,  is  Roland  Rohmer.  He  says  that  while  he  participated  in  Momentus,  he  has  his 
reservations  about  it  theologically.  He  told  this  writer  that,  "I  was  never  comfortable  with 
Momentus,  but  Momentus  was  nothing,  it  was  nothing.  I  covdd  never  understand  how 
something  that  seems  to  me  like  it  was  such  a  non-issue  could  divide  people  like  that."  Not 
being  a  leader,  he  may  not  have  seen  that  the  authority  question,  and  not  Momentus,  was  the 
real  issue.  Nevertheless,  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  resulting  split,  which  he  remembers 
as  being,  "very  painful,  very  difficult,  like  a  divorce. .  .1  really  resented  feeling  like  1  had  to 
choose.   I  felt  like  my  parents  were  splitting  up  and  I  had  to  choose  which  one  to  go  with." 

Also  deeply  affected  by  the  split,  and  particularly  by  losing  the  leader  at  whose  feet 
his  "adult  thinking  processes"  were  formed  was  Dave  Kalvig.  "I  never  expected  there  to  be 
a  time  that  I  would  disagree  with  Gary  to  the  point  where  1  wouldn't  go  with  him."  Yet 
Kalvig  credits  the  training  which  factored  into  that  split  with  restoring  what  was  for  him  an 
important  element  of  the  fellowship  of  which  he  had  been  a  part  all  of  his  adult  life.  TeUing 
this  writer  that,  "there  were  many  things  that  went  on  over  the  years  in  His  Name  Ministries 
and  all  that  stuff  that  were  shady  spiritually  -  that  were  somewhat  cultic,  somewhat  avant- 
garde,  to  say  the  least,  and  new  and  borderline. .  .and  there  were  two  things  that  always  saved 
us,  our  relationships  -  we  were  a  relational  group  of  people,  we  loved  one  another,  and 
Christ  was  in  the  center  of  it.  So  in  my  mind  the  training  really  saved  us  to  become 
relational  again. .  .for  me  it  was  a  real  positive  thing,  because  there  were  people  that  I  really 
loved  that  I'd  forgotten."  He  also  credits  the  training  for  abating  the  "very  military  authority 
structure"  that  grew  out  of  the  fellowship's  discipleship  roots.  Pointing  to  a  shift  in  many 
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churches  toward  a  "flattened  authority  structure,"**  Kalvig  said  that  the  training  "busted  all 
that  stuff  and  brought  people  back  to  the  relationship  itself."  Including  the  relationship  with 
God:  "I  had  become  a  deist  instead  of  a  Christian. .  .in  the  training  I  felt  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Lord  came  to  me  on  the  2"'^  day  (of  the  training)  and  asked  me  a  couple  of  questions, 
'Where  are  you?  What  happened  to  you?  You  used  to  believe  I  covild  do  anything.'  " 

Jeannine  Marie  Baker,  who  had  left  His  Name  Ministries  in  the  late  Seventies  but 
who  had  remained  in  contact  with  many  in  the  fellowship  over  the  years,  also  participated  in 
the  training.  She  had  grown  disaffected  by  the  political  direction  that  she  saw  the  ministry  as 
having  taken  in  the  Eighties,  recalling  that  "they  became  these  right-wing  Christians,  like 
'God,  Country  and  Ronald  Reagan!'  "  When,  in  1993  or  '94,  she  ran  into  some  of  her 
former  fellow  leaders  from  the  schoolhouse  days,  she  was  surprised  when  they  said  things  to 
her  like,  "Jeannine  Marie,  you  were  right  when  you  told  us  that  we  were  losing  sight  of  Jesus 
and  the  love  of  God  and  we  were  exchanging  it  for  the  'Kingdom  of  God  (theology),'  " 
words  which  she  had  never  expected  to  hear.  When  questioned  by  her  about  what  had 
brought  on  the  change  in  attimde  toward  her,  she  learned  about  the  Momentus  Training. 

Gary  Armstrong,  when  asked  for  his  own  assessment  of  the  causes  of  his  departvure 
from  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  and  the  resultant  split,  observed  that  there  were  three 
factors.  One  was  the  "unresolved  issues"  stemming  from  the  discipleship  principles  -  "not 
unresolved  in  the  sense  that  they  weren't  discussed,  but  unresolved  in  terms  of  the 
application  of  some  of  those  principles."  Another  factor  was,  echoing  others,  his 
"absenteeism. .  .in  that  my  relational  involvement  was  insufficient  to  carry  the  weight  of  what 
it  was  that  we  were  trying  to  do  structurally  with  my  involvement."  The  third  factor  was,  in 


*  Donald  E.  Miller  notes  that  flat  organi2ational  structures,  in  which  lay  members  are  empowered  to  do  much 
of  the  work  of  ministry,  is  a  feature  common  to  most  "new  paradigm  churches."  Miller,  op.  cit.,  p.  138  ff. 
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Armstrong's  view,  "major  theological  issues  around  Ben  Marchetti  and  the  Training,  which, 
to  us  really  went  all  the  way  down  to  major  historical  issues  of  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy." 

It  is  clear  from  the  opinions  of  those  on  both  sides  of  the  church  split  that  the 
Momentus  Training  was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  split;  that  the  split  was  the  result  of  a 
conflict  revolving  around  the  authority  structure  of  that  church.  That  conflict  came  to  a 
head  as  the  result  of  the  controversy  caused  by  the  Momentus  Training.  A  direct  result  of 
the  training  can  be  said  to  be  a  resolution  of  that  authority  structure  problem  and  the 
"military"  leadership  culture  which  caused  it.  Those  who  remained  in  Santa  Rosa  Christian 
Church,  most  of  whom  participated  in  Momentus  either  before  or  since  the  split,  have  come 
to  experience  a  deepening  of  interpersonal  and  spiritual  relationships  which,  for  many  of  the 
erstwhile  Jesus  People,  were  important  factors  in  drawing  them,  years  earlier,  to  Christianity. 
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Chapter  7 
CONCLUSION 


Epilogue 

The  Jesus  People  movement  of  Sonoma  County  reunited  for  a  few  hours  one  day, 
and  well  into  the  night  in  the  month  of  August,  1999.'  The  site:  Lincoln  Arts  Center,  the 
onetime  schoolhouse  and  former  home  of  His  Name  Ministries  from  1974  to  1976.  Present 
at  that  reunion  were  1 50  people  -  most  of  the  key  players,  including  most  of  those 
interviewed  by  this  writer,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Gary  Armstrong.  Those  present 
included  the  following: 

Bob  Harris  was  the  host  of  the  reunion.  After  his  traumatic  divorce  and  period  of 
"exile"  in  southern  CaUfomia,  Harris  returned  to  Sonoma  County  in  1985.  In  1986  he  and 
his  new  wife  were  assigned  stewardship  of  the  house  ministries,  which  had  been  a 
continuously  operated  ministry  all  these  years.  In  1 997,  Bob  Harris  was  ordained  by  the 
elders  of  SRCC  and  sent  out  to  start  a  new  church  called  Lifeline  Christian  Fellowship, 
which  reached  out  to  the  homeless  and  other  denizens  of  the  street.  The  church  was  located 
in  three  rooms  (a  large  meeting  room,  an  office,  and  a  children's  room)  in  the  Lincoln 
School  building,  which  made  it  an  ideal  location  for  the  reunion  gathering.^  Lifeline 
Christian  Fellowship  is  successful  and  growing,  and  has  already  outgrown  its  schoolhouse 
space,  moving  to  a  larger  location  in  May  2000. 

Ben  Slates  has  retired  from  his  work  at  the  state  hospital  in  Sonoma.  Slates  also 


'  The  reunion  was  held,  unfortimately,  just  prior  to  the  inception  of  this  project,  and  I  was  not  present. 

2  The  schoolhouse  has  been  converted  into  an  office  building/ "arts  center,"  occupied  by  a  theater  repertory 

company,  several  artists,  dance  and  yoga  studios,  small  businesses,  as  well  as  the  Lifeline  mimstry. 
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served,  for  a  tiine,  as  an  assistant  pastor  to  an  Assembly  of  God  church  in  Sonoma  County, 
in  addition  to  his  extensive  involvement  with  Gospel  Outreach/Lighthouse  Ranch.  After 
Jim  SwaUow  died  in  1975,  Ben  and  Mary  Slates  eventually  came  into  ownership  of  the 
spectacular  Sonoma  Mountain  property  which  had  been  the  original  home  of  the  local  Jesus 
People  Movement. 

David  Scarborough  is  an  Assembly  of  God  pastor  in  a  small  town  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
foothills  of  California.  He  is  also  well  known  as  an  evangelist  and  travels  many  places  to 
preach,  including  to  Santa  Rosa,  where  he  was  recendy  invited  by  Bob  Harris  to  preach  in 
the  old  Lincoln  Schoolhouse  at  Lifeline  Christian  Church. 

Michael  Heaven  is  one  of  the  pastors  of  a  large  church  in  Sacramento.  He  also  has  had 
extensive  involvement  with  Gospel  Outreach,  and  is  in  the  process  of  putting  together  a 
two-CD  coUecrion  of  music  from  the  Festivals  of  the  Son. 

Jean/line  Marie  Baker,  who  left  Santa  Rosa  shortiy  after  His  Name  Ministries  moved 
out  of  the  schoolhouse,  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  religious  commvmity  in  Illinois.  In 
the  mid-1980s,  she  returned  to  California  where  she  earned  a  Master  of  Divinity  degree  in  a 
Berkeley  seminary.  She  met  and  married  an  artist,  and  in  traveling  frequendy  to  represent  his 
work  in  an  art  gallery  in  Mendocino,  they  moved  there  and  eventually  bought  the  gallery.  In 
addition  to  operating  her  business,  Jeannine  Marie  now  serves  as  an  elder  in  the  Mendocino 
Presbyterian  Church.^ 

Don  Costner  resigned  as  an  elder  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  during  the 
Momentus  controversy,  not  in  opposition  to  the  Training  but  because  he  wanted  to  become 
more  involved  in  it.  He  spent  two  years  traveling  with  Ben  Marchetti,  studying  as  an 


'  An  odd  coincidence  -  the  Mendocino  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  primary  subject  of  Warner's  New  Wine  in 
Old  Wineskins,  op  cit.,  which  was  a  significant  resource  in  this  project. 
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apprentice  trainer,  and  contributed  a  significant  amount  of  the  "self  government"  content  of 
the  training,  which  was  derived  from  his  work  on  the  Goals  Counseling  method  that  he  had 
earlier  taught  to  shepherds.  He  is  now  a  businessman  in  Santa  Rosa. 

Matthew  Fields  was  assigned  to  be  the  principal  of  the  children's  day  school  operated 
by  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  right  after  the  1 993  split.  He  became  increasingly  involved 
in  pastoral  affairs,  especially  directed  toward  younger  people.  In  May  1998,  he  was  sent  out, 
with  a  large  contingent  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  members,  to  start  a  new  church, 
which  is  called  Source  of  Life  Christian  Fellowship.  The  music  is  loud  and  raucous  (three  of 
the  musicians  are  children  of  His  Name  Ministries  people  who  spent  part  of  their  childhood 
in  the  Lincoln  schoolhouse),  the  energy  is  high,  and  the  feel  is  remarkably  like  that  of  His 
Name  Ministries,  or  so  this  writer  is  told  by  several  veterans.  My  first  visit  to  the  church, 
which  meets  in  a  city-owned  recreation  building,  was  a  particularly  spirited  occasion:  Special 
guest  was  Marvin  Gale  and  his  wife  Laura,  now  residents  of  southern  California.  Gale,  facing 
a  critical  heart  condition,  was  warmly  greeted  by  many  of  his  former  fellow  shepherds  and 
sheep,  including  his  "daughter"  Susan  and  her  family. 

Dave  Kalvig  continues  to  be  minister  of  music  at  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church.  One 
relationship  not  healed  by  the  Momentus  Training  was  that  with  his  wife;  the  two  divorced, 
and  Dave  has  since  remarried  and  fathered  a  baby  girl.  His  son  firom  his  first  marriage  is  an 
excellent  guitarist,  and  is  one  of  the  musicians  at  Sovirce  of  Life. 

Also  still  at  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  are  A.].  Child,  who  continues  to  minister  as 
senior  pastor,  along  with  Don  Fahrmann  and  Thomas  Law,  associate  pastors.  Child  is  still  quite 
involved  in  Momentus,  recendy  traveling  to  Italy  to  pastor  a  training  there.  Rowan  hong,  age 
78,  whose  wife  recendy  passed  away,  is  still  active  as  an  elder  and  as  a  "pastor  to  the  elderly." 
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Roland  Kohmer  owns  his  own  business  in  Santa  Rosa  and  is  an  active  member,  along  with  his 
family,  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church. 

Charlene  and  Danny  Malone  still  live  near  Manteca,  where  they  continue  to  assist  Steven 
Kellogg's  church.  They  are  currentiy  helping  plant  a  new  church  in  the  town  of  Escalon. 

Notably  absent  from  that  reunion  was  Gaty  Armstrong,  an  absence  bemoaned  by  all. 
Many  people  agreed  with  the  statement,  offered  by  one  subject,  that,  "it  was  a  shame  that  he 
wasn't  there  -  it  really  was  his  party!"  Armstrong  continues  his  apostolic  ministry  as  head  of 
Strategic  Christian  Services.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  and  many  cassette  tape  series, 
mosdy  on  subjects  related  to  his  Kingdom  of  God  message  -  his  urgent  call  for  Christians  to 
reclaim  the  world  for  the  rule  of  God  (through  Christians)  from  the  rule  of  Satan  (through 
secular  humanists  and  other  unchurched),  with  the  goal  of  reclaiming  dominion  of  the  earth 
and  "occupying  until  He  comes  again.""*  His  highly  politici2ed  theology  has  drawn  him  into 
a  close  alliance  with  other  noted  Christian  political  theorists  such  as  R.J.  Rushdoony,  Jay 
Grimstead  and  Gary  North,  earning  the  suspicion  of  journalists  and  conspiracy  theorists 
watching  the  "Christian  Right."  The  church  in  Marin,  pastored  by  Bob  Brown,  is  still  in 
relationship  to  Armstrong,  as  is  his  Covenant  Christian  Fellowship  in  Santa  Rosa,  recentiy 
renamed  as  City  Life  Fellowship,  which  is  still  pastored  by  Steve  Ericson.  Ericson  and  his  wife 
were  among  those  gathered  at  Sovirce  of  Life  that  Sunday  that  Marvin  Gale  preached,  adding 
to  the  excitement  that  day  and  the  hopes  of  many  for  a  reconciliation  among  the  divided 
members  of  the  former  His  Name  Ministries. 

Jake  and  Danielle  lacobelli  (who  were  imable  to  attend  the  reunion)  spent  fifteen  years 
operating  a  construction  business  and  raising  their  children  in  Hawaii.  In  1994  Jake  received 
a  letter  from  A.J.  Child.  While  attending  his  first  Momentus  Training,  Child  reported  that. 


"*  From  one  of  his  books. 
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"the  Holy  Spirit  convicted  me. .  .the  Holy  Spirit  said,  'you  abandoned  Jake'  "  (when  lacobeUi 
had  resigned  from  the  ministry  due,  in  part,  to  the  CovCo  affair).  Child  initially  resisted 
saying  "Well,  he  left.  He  left  us,  it  wasn't  me.  I  didn't  do  that."  Child  stru^led  with  it  for  a 
year,  after  which  he  finally  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  lacobelli  asking  for  forgiveness  for 
abandoning  him  12  years  earlier.  Jake  did  forgive  him,  and  he  and  Danielle  visited  the 
Childs  where,  according  to  A.J.,  their  relationship  "was  just  healed!"  In  1999  the  lacobellis 
left  their  adult  children  in  Hawaii  and  moved  back  to  Santa  Rosa,  where  they  lived 
temporarily  with  A.J.  and  Kathy  Child.  In  April  2000,  this  writer  was  privileged  to  attend  a 
"re-ordination"  ceremony  in  which  Jake  and  Danielle  were  laid  hands  upon  by  Child  and  all 
of  the  pastors  and  elders  of  the  Santa  Rosa  church  family,  including  Bob  Harris,  Don 
Fahrmann,  Rowan  Long,  Thomas  Law,  Matthew  Fields,  and  the  pastor  from  Manteca, 
Steven  Kellogg.  Also  present  were  Charlene  and  Danny  Malone.  The  lacobellis'  youngest 
son  will  soon  graduate  from  Bible  college  with  the  intention  of  a  career  in  ministry. 

There  are  other  signs  of  a  possible  reconciliation  between  individuals.  A.J.  Child 
reported  a  recent  meeting  with  Bob  Walters,  who  had  renounced  his  support  of  the 
Momentus  Training  at  a  time  during  the  controversy  that  fueled  the  church  split.  Walters, 
during  a  meeting  between  himself  and  A.J.  Child  that  was  facilitated  by  pastors  of  several 
churches,  repented  of  his  earlier  denouncement  of  Momentus  and  his  judgment  against 
those  who  supported  it,  saying  that  he  now  saw  that  the  fruit  of  the  training  was  consonant 
with  Christian  goals.  Gary  Armstrong,  while  not  changing  his  position  about  Momentus, 
reportedly  met  recendy  with  Ben  Marchetti  and  the  two  agreed  to  drop  their  rancorous 
animosity  toward  each  other.  Jake  lacobeUi  had  a  similar  meeting  with  Armstrong,  one 
which  resulted  not  in  a  full  reconciliation,  but  in  an  agreement  to  "love  each  other  as 
Christian  brothers."  However,  A.J.  Child  told  this  writer  of  a  recent  series  of  meetings 
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between  Armstrong  and  himself,  facilitated  by  three  pastors  of  other  churches. 
Unfortunately,  the  meetings  did  not  go  very  well,  with  angry  accusations  made  about  Child's 
motives  for  a  reconciliation,  and  the  facilitators  decided  that  continuing  the  meetings  would 
not  be  fruitful.  Child  does  not  see  a  "happy  ending  to  the  story,"  but  he  continues  to  be 
open  to  reconciliation. 

Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  Today 

Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church,  four  years  away  from  its  1 50*  anniversary,  is  hardly  the 
same  church  that  it  was  for  most  of  its  history.  The  Campbellite  Restorationists  who 
founded  the  church  would  hardly  recognize  the  current  body  as  even  remotely  related, 
despite  their  common  Bible-centered  theology.  It  seems  to  be  a  church  which  has  attracted, 
at  various  times  throughout  its  history.  Christians  who  desired  a  more-than-superficial 
religiosity,  and  that  attraction  has  not  been  without  its  costs.  The  church  has  suffered  three 
rancorous  splits  over  the  years.  The  first  one,  in  1898,  was  the  result  of  the  correction  of  a 
minister  with  an  aberrant  theology.  The  more  recent  ones,  in  1971  and  1993,  were  the  result 
of  movements  among  portions  of  the  congregation  to  intensify  their  spirituality  -  the  first 
one  in  a  Charismatic  manner,  the  second  with  the  "boldness  and  freedom"  resulting  from 
Momentus  and  the  questioning  of  long  established  relationships  of  authority  and 
submission.  An  observer  might  ask  what  it  is  about  this  church,  founded  by  restorationists 
who  decried  division  and  sought  the  unification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  that  has  led  to  so 
many  breaks  (although  it  had  been  pointed  out  that  three  splits  over  such  a  lengthy  time 
span  is  not  exceptional  for  an  independent  Protestant  church).  One  answer  might  be  that 
this  church  has  always  included  a  body  of  individuals  who  ardendy  "love  the  Lord,"  and  that 
ardor  has  not  always  made  things  run  smoothly.  Rowan  Long,  who  helped  steer  the  church 
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through  two  of  those  splits,  remarked  that  such  turmoil  is  inevitable  in  Christian  growth, 
saying,  "If  you're  going  to  change,  if  you're  going  to  cease  to  be  an  old  wineskin  and  move 
on,  there's  going  to  be  changes.  And  we're  not  always  going  to  get  through  those  changes 
with  A  marks.  We're  going  to  flunk  some  of  them,  and  we've  flunked  quite  a  few." 

The  years  of  broken  cotnmunication  and  hostile  feelings  between  former  members 
of  the  same  church  must  be  counted  among  those  failing  marks,  clearly  falling  short  of 
Christ's  commandment,  "that  you  love  one  another.  Just  as  I  have  loved  you,  you  also 
should  love  one  another.  By  this  everyone  will  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have 
love  for  one  another."^  It  appears  that  only  recently  have  some  individuals  on  both  sides  of 
the  split  begun  to  repent  of  their  failure  to  love  some  of  their  fellow  disciples. 

Yet  the  members  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  today  seem  to  demonstrate  that 
Christian  love  for  others  in  a  way  rarely  noticed  by  this  writer  in  other  churches.  The 
genuine  warmth  displayed  by  members  of  the  church  corresponds  with  a  less  judgmental 
and  legalistic  attitude  than  that  found  in  some  similar  evangelical  Protestant  churches.  This 
may  have  come  about  as  the  result  of  maturity  gained  from  the  roller  coaster  of 
controversies  and  upsets  in  the  past  few  decades,  as  well  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Momentus 
Training  and  other  programs  and  workshops  in  which  members  of  SRCC  regularly 
participate.  While  the  chvirch  membership  remains  predominantly  politically  conservative,^ 
they  have  become  "open  to  the  possibility"^  that  they  could  be  wrong  about  some  things. 


5  Luke  13:34-35  (NRSV). 

*  A  few  years  ago,  A.J.  Child's  son-in-law,  then  a  teacher  in  the  day  school,  successfully  ran  for  a  seat  on  the 

county's  Board  of  Supervisors.   He  is  without  question  the  most  conservative  member  of  that  board,  and  his 

success  was  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  strong  campaign  support  and  assistance  provided  by  members  of  the 

church. 

''  Another  saying  popular  among  Momentus  graduates,  borrowed  from  the  Lifespring  Training. 
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Church  members  continue  to  support  and  participate  conservative  organizations  like  Focus 
on  the  Family  and  Promise  Keepers,  but  seem  to  be  more  accepting  of  those,  like  myself, 
with  different  points  of  view. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  the  relational  emphasis  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  is  the 
legacy  of  the  Jesus  People  Movement.  That  movement  brought  together  hippies  who  had 
become  Christians.  Many  of  those  had  become  hippies  in  the  first  place  because  of  the 
strong  ethic  of  love  and  community  proclaimed  by  many  in  the  counterculture,  and  when 
they  converted  to  Christianity,  the  Jesus  People  continued  to  value  the  strong  ideals  of 
interpersonal  relationship  now  enhanced  for  them  by  consonant  Christian  doctrine.  Over 
the  years,  the  emphasis  of  familial  love  became  overshadowed  and  replaced  by  an  emphasis 
on  familial  structure  -  relationships  of  authority  and  submission  -  although  the  feeling  of 
community  was  never  completely  lost,  and  was  extended  to  other  churches  such  as  Santa 
Rosa  Christian  Church  with  which  the  movement  became  involved.   In  the  early  nineties, 
the  authority  structures  were  torn  down  and  the  emphasis  on  interpersonal  love  was 
reawakened,  revitalizing  the  former  Jesus  People  and  the  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church  of 
which  they  were  now  members.  That  emphasis  has  spread  over  into  the  entire  membership, 
long  time  members  who  were  not  Jesus  People  as  well  as  newcomers.  It  is  an  emphasis 
impossible  not  to  notice  by  an  observer.  The  wife  of  Pastor  Don  Fahrmann  regularly  greets 
members  in  the  lobby  of  the  church  on  Sundays,  noting  who  is  present  and  taking  upon 
herself  a  concern  about  members  who  are  absent.  She  also  personally  greets  and  welcomes 
newcomers  to  the  church,  attempting  to  get  them  involved  in  the  many  social  offerings  of 
the  church.  While  this  description  of  her  activity  might  be  construed  to  be  an  unsolicited 
inquisitiveness,  Mrs.  Fahrmann  accomplishes  it  in  a  manner  that  conveys  her  genuine  love 
for  her  church  family  and  an  equally  welcome  invitation  to  any  newcomer  to  join  her  family. 
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That  Christian  love  was  experienced  by  this  writer  in  the  coxirse  of  his  research, 
particularly  in  the  many  interviews  conducted  of  its  pastors  and  members.  Pastor  A.J.  Child 
in  particular  gave  freely  several  hours  of  his  precious  time  and  discussed  with  candor  and 
frankness  the  history  of  the  movement  and  his  church,  not  hesitating  to  revisit  what  must  be 
painful  and  embarrassing  moments  of  his  past  for  the  purpose  of  my  project,  the  outcome 
of  which  was  uncertain.  While  he  told  me  that  he  feels  that  God  is  dismantling  the 
movement  (in  reference  to  the  failure  of  reconciliation  among  its  members),  I  believe  that  it 
Uves  in  him  and  in  people  like  him.  He  is  a  positive  example  of  the  legacy  of  the  Jesus 
People  movement. 

Further  examples  of  the  legacy  of  the  Jesus  People  Movement  are  the  daughter 
churches  of  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church.  Drawing  on  his  experience  as  a  pre-conversion 
fugitive  and  as  something  of  a  backslider  after  his  divorce,  Bob  Harris'  Lifeline  Christian 
Fellowship  ministry  is  an  outreach  to  "broken,  homesick  prodigals. .  .backsliders,  the  lost, 
wounded  and  disconnected  souls  who  desperately  want  to  return  to  the  Lord  but  just  can't 
break  the  chains  of  bondage."**  Harris  and  his  ministry  continue  to  maintain  the  Christian 
houses,  an  unbroken  chain  of  continuity  in  the  local  movement's  ministry  going  back  to 
Hallelujah  House  in  1972. 

Perhaps  even  more  closely  resembling  the  early  movement  in  its  feel  is  Source  of 
Life  Christian  Fellowship,  founded  and  pastored  by  Matthew  Fields.  My  visits  to  that 
church  presented  me  with  an  atmosphere  and  style  of  worship  not  experienced  anywhere 
else.  Not  only  the  music,  which  was  higher  energy  and  more  youth-oriented  than  that  at 
Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church,  but  the  emotional  intensity  of  the  worship  services,  the  frank 
testimonials  of  several  of  the  members,  the  passionate  Charismatic  praise,  including 


'  From  Lifeline  Outreach  Ministries  informational  brochure. 
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unabashed  speaking  in  tongues,  were  unparalleled  in  this  writer's  experience.  Fields  told  me 
that  the  "freedom  and  liberty  that  was  in  His  Name  Ministries  is  (found  at)  Source  of  Life," 
but  that  it  is  a  distinct  new  ministry  for  a  new  generation.  While  consciously  trying  to  "not 
recreate  His  Name  Ministries,"  he  doesn't  have  any  problem  when  people  remark  on  the 
similarities. 

All  of  my  interview  subjects  who  had  been  hippies/Jesus  people  were  asked  some 
variation  of  the  question:  "What  of  your  hippie  past  is  still  with  you?"  An  extremely  wide 
range  of  answers  was  given.  On  one  hand,  some,  Uke  Don  Costoer,  vehemendy  excoriated 
the  countercultvire  and  expressed  regret  for  ever  having  been  associated  with  it.  Others  still 
identified  themselves  as  part  of  the  counterculture.  Bob  Harris,  who  credits  his  first 
experience  with  LSD  as  having  reawakened  his  belief  in  God  and  initiating  his  quest  for 
salvation,  says  that  he  is  "still  a  hippie. .  .never  stopped  being  one.  I  don't  do  drugs  and  I 
don't  rebel,  but  the  creativity  and  the  freedom  to  be  what  you  want  to  be  is  still  with  me." 
And  Gary  Armstrong,  while  no  hippie,  continues  to  be  ardentiy  countercultural  (in  the  most 
literal  meaning  of  the  word),  telling  me  that,  "I  am  a  personification  of  counter- 
culture. .  .passionate  about  truth  and  justice  and  concern  for  community  and  the  way  people 
hve."  Although  he  is  "older  and  hopefully  a  Httle  wiser,"  he  sees  himself  as  "doing  the  same 
things  in  the  spirit  now  that  I  was  trying  to  do  in  the  '60s." 

The  Jesus  People  Movement  in  Sonoma  County  affected  hundreds  of  lives.  Where 
have  the  Jesus  People  gone?  This  thesis  has  traced  the  lives  of  just  a  small  number  of  those 
Jesus  People  and  the  ministries  and  churches  of  which  they  were  and  are  a  part.  While  many 
have  left  the  movement  for  parts  unknown,  some  having  even  left  Christianity,  a  sigmficant 
number  of  those  who  were  the  heart  of  the  local  movement  remain  in  and  have  deeply 
affected  churches  in  Sonoma  County,  including  Santa  Rosa  Christian  Church. 
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